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The Governing Course — 





Policy and Democratic School 


Administration 


Democratic school administration has 
ever had its stumbling blocks, not the 
least of which has been the formation and 
maintenance of policy. Since much policy 
necessarily comes from on high, how can 
a program of democratic school adminis- 
tration be maintained? It is our purpose 
here to consider the nature of policy with 
the view of seeking a practical adjustment 
between what may appear on the surface to 
be two uncompromising positions. 

Every organization has policy, regard- 
less of its nature. The very existence of 
an organization, whether corporate or in- 
corporate, gives birth to some sort of 
policy. What do we mean by policy? 
Policy is a course of action adopted to 
achieve the purposes of an organization. 
It is the rules and regulations by which 
members of an organization must govern 
themselves to give order and direction to 
their efforts. 


Two Types of Policy 


There are, in an organization such as 
a school, two kinds of policy, general and 
specific; but in either instance policy is 
the governing course of the organization. 
It is true that the dividing line between 
general policy and specific policy is often 
obscure, and that any stated policy may 
be both general and specific at one and 
the same time. It is also true that at 
times specific policy may be at conflict 
with general policy, for various reasons 
of expediency or lack of understanding. 
But while consistency in policy is desirable, 
and the superintendent must labor to make 
specific policy compatible with general 
policy, all policy must be adhered to for 
successful operation of the school. 

Now, before we become inextricably 
confused in definition, let us consider some 
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of these above statements in an effort to 
clarify this highly significant aspect of 
administration. But first, why is policy 
formation and policy administration a cru- 
cial concern to the superintendent? It is 
a concern because there are unending 
differences of opinion among staff mem- 
bers, and these differences of opinion tend 
to make people conduct themselves in 
different ways. For uniformity and di- 
rection in the school program, it is neces- 
sary to have policy by which all people 
will conduct themselves in a_ similiar 
manner. 

To illustrate, let us take the example 
of two teachers, one with markedly tradi- 
tional and formal convictions regarding 
education, and a second with pronounced 
liberal points of view. Let us assume 
further that the first is a high school 
English teacher and the second a teacher 
of social studies, and that the latter has 
taken his students for a day’s visit at the 
municipal court. The English teacher takes 
the position that a pupil who is able to 
come to school and misses class is unex- 
cused and gives him a failure for that day. 
Here we have differences of opinion leading 
to different conduct, with the result that 
the pupil — and almost inevitably his par- 
ents— become bitterly and justifiably 
aroused. 

To avoid conflicts of this sort, a policy 


is established. A rule is promulgated. The, 


policy is set forth that a teacher has the 
right, subject to the principal’s approval, 
to take children out of school for educa- 
tional observations; or else, the policy is 
set forth that mo teacher has the right to 
take students away from other classes for 
any reason. In the former case, no teacher 
has the right to fail a student for excused 
absence; in the latter case, a teacher 
would have the right, even the obligation 
to fail the student for an absence from 
class caused by another student. 
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Implications Involved 


Now let us consider the implications. 
Suppose the policy has been established 
that a teacher may, with approval of the 
principal, take pupils away for educational 
observations. The first teacher then pro- 
claims that his individual rights of action 
have been denied. He protests that it 
is impossible to teach with some of the 
pupils out of his class, and argues that if 
the student is not present he cannot pos- 
sibly do the work and receive a grade; 
and he protests moreover that the policy 
is undemocratic in that it deprives him of 
his right of free, democratic action. He 
may, as is sometimes done, disregard pol- 
icy and continue to fail any student who 
misses class, with the false security that he 
has a continuing contract and he can teach 
as he sees fit. 

Well, is there a foundation for the in- 
ference that policy is undemocratic, that 
it denies the individual the right of free 
action? Naturally this leads us into an 
important consideration, that is, the forma- 
tion of policy. School policy may be formed 
in two ways, either by decree, or by com- 
mon consent of those engaged in the carry- 
ing out of policy. The policy herein dis- 
cussed relative to taking students out of 
school for observations may have been 
made by decree of the school superintend- 
ent or his authorized representative such 
as a principal or supervisor; or second, it 
may have been agreed upon by a majority 
of the teaching staff or a representative 
body elected by the teachers. But in either 
case, whether the policy was made by 
decree or agreement, we must admit this: 
democratic rights have in no way been 
infringed upon. 

It is by no means recommended that the 
superintendent establish policy by decree. 


There are too many excellent reasons, 


some of which will be mentioned, that 
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make it highly inadvisable for the super- 
intendent to make all policy; yet one is 
forced to say that even if the superin- 
tendent chooses to do so, he has not, in a 
political or moral sense, denied the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Democracy is essen- 
tially a political term, and the board of 
education is the last political unit to which 
the superintendent is responsible for the 
administration of the school. 

Our Federal Government has left to 
the individual states the responsibility 
for education; state governments in turn 
have largely delegated this responsibil- 
ity to the local school district and its 
board of education. These boards of edu- 
cation, or school committees, are either 
directly elected by the citizens of a com- 
munity or are appointed by a mayor or 
council who is elected directly by the 
people. The board of education is in ac- 
tuality the only real policy-making author- 
ity, and the superintendent, as their chosen 
representative, is in a strictly legal sense 
but an administrator of policy. 


Policy Constantly Needed 


But, as has been pointed out, policy is 
both specific and general, and scarcely a 
day goes by when some sort of policy does 
not have to be established. A board of 
education may go far beyond the stage 
of establishing general policy, and, al- 
though foolishly, proceed deeply into the 
realm of specific policy. Even then, there 
will be many instances when it will be 
necessary to establish minor specific policies 
within broader general policy. For instance, 
a board of education might go so far as to 
state that no teacher will leave the building 
until an hour after school, and that he 
will stay in his room for that hour. But 
still, a policy might have to be established 
as to whether the teacher may rehearse a 
school play, prepare lessons, or read the 
newspaper during that hour. No superin- 
tendent will be able to avoid completely 
the function of establishing policy; and in 
most situations, he will be responsible for 
establishing a great amount of both general 
and specific policy. 

The advantages of group policy forma- 
tion have been stated repeatedly and are 
positively convincing. If the function of 
the school is to educate for democracy, it 
follows that the school should practice liv- 
ing democratically. A school faculty should 
participate in policy formation, and it 
should by no means stop here. Pupils like- 
wise should be given the widest possible op- 
portunity to engage in democratic living by 
making policy within policy set forth by 
the board of education, the administration, 
and the teaching staff. But, it is ironical to 
suppose that students can take part in 
democratic living while the teaching staff 
is denied participation. 

Group policy making has also the ad- 
vantage of providing the staff with a sense 
of partnership and responsibility in the 
conduct of the school program. Persons 
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who have had a hand in the formation of 
policy are far more likely to understand 
and carry out policy. More than this, the 
staff is given greater perspective of the 
entire school program and is more likely 
to see the education of children in its 
totality. But by far the greatest advantage 
of group policy formation is the added in- 
telligence brought to the solution of prob- 
lems. However capable the superintendent 
may be, he cannot begin to match the 
combined intelligence of a group of 
teachers. Admittedly, the process of form- 
ing policy through group participation is 
slower; but in the long run, it is immeas- 
urably more sound and effective. No per- 
son who has seriously engaged in the 
process of group policy formation will deny 
the superiority of such a process. 

Many superintendents will agree with 
this principle, and many have set forth 
spiritedly to conform, only to find that it 
is impossible to remain entirely consistent. 
Sooner or later they find that upon oc- 
casion it has been necessary for them to 
establish policy personally; or second, they 
find themselves in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to administer policy with 
which they are in disagreement; or third, 
they find that staff-formed policy is in- 
compatible with board-of-education policy. 
Let us consider each of these three aspects 
of group policy formation which seem to 
give the superintendent his greatest diffi- 
culty. 


Establishment of Policy by the 
Superintendent 

First consider the complaint that the su- 
perintendent must at times establish policy 
himself without waiting for the group to 
participate. That every democratically in- 
clined superintendent will find himself in 
this position is readily admitted. But this 
should not in the least be disconcerting. 
The solution is simple: go right ahead and 
establish policy. The notion that the ad- 
ministrator must summon together the 
staff to decide upon every matter of policy 
is nonsensical and tends to make a travesty 
of the so-called democratic process. Let 
the superintendent, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, establish policy as his judgment 
best dictates is compatible with the general 
policy of the school. Only let him keep 
this one factor in mind: policy thus set 
forth should be considered temporary, sub- 
ject always to the right of the group to 
change it. Once the superintendent has set 
forth policy as unchangeable law, he has 
renounced the principle of democratic edu- 
cation and has definitely opened himself to 
the criticism of inconsistency of purpose 
and hypocritical action. Let the policy 
which he has found necessary to establish 
have always the air of tentativeness about 
it; allow the staff always to have the 
right and freedom to question and chal- 
lenge that policy, and to change that 
policy by majority agreement. But until 
that policy has been properly changed, it 
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remains policy nonetheless and no _ indi- 
vidual member of the staff has the right 
to act contrary to its intent. 

Using the above illustration, how would 
this work in a particular instance? The 
social studies teacher has come to the 
superintendent or principal asking that 
he be permitted to take his class to the 
municipal court the following day to hear 
an important case which has been sched- 
uled. The superintendent decides that the 
request is in line with general school pol- 
icy and grants approval. Subsequently, the 
English teacher fails all pupils who missed 
his class. The superintendent, hearing of 
this disagreement, is then obliged to open 
the matter to the entire teaching staff for 
settlement. If the staff agrees with the 
superintendent, the policy remains; if the 
staff is of the majority opinion that the 
policy should be reversed, and so vote to 
reverse, the policy is no longer in effect. 
However, and this is of crucial importance, 
so long as the policy was in effect, in 
whatever manner established, it was policy, 
and the English teacher had no right to 
fail or prejudice in any manner a student 
who was absent from his classes to attend 
the municipal court hearing. Furthermore, 
if he flouted such policy, he automatically 
broke his contract with the board of edu- 
cation, whether he possessed a short term 
or continuing contract; for all teachers 
agree to conform to policy when accepting 
contracts. 

Disagreement With Policy 

Let us consider the aspect of group 
policy formation wherein the administrator 
is put in the embarrassing position of 
having to administer policy with which he 
is in disagreement. There is no question 
but what the democratic educator may find 
himself in this situation. What justifica- 
tion, then, can be made for group policy 
formation? For one thing, it can be said 
that if the superintendent holds a point 
of view contrary to the majority of the 
group, it could be that the superintendent 
is wrong! Moreover, what would 
he be likely to have in carrying out policy 
which did not have popular support? But 
more significant than these considerations 
is the fact that the superintendent is in a 
far more advantageous position to argue 
his point of view on policy than any 
one individual on the staff. Because of 
his position alone, his opinion will carry 
more weight, and he has the advantage of 
being able to sway staff opinion. Indeed, 
on most matters, he must scrupulously 
guard against exerting too much opinion 
just for this reason. Certainly on contro- 
versial matters that mean a great deal to 
him, or that are likely to cause him great 
embarrassment, he can use his opinion to 
great advantage. Moreover, when he is 
compelled to urge his point of view in the 
formation of policy, he is more likely to 
think through his position carefully; in 
other words, to use a popular phrase, he 
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is less likely to “go off half cocked.” But 
even if after having thought through his 
position and having used his most cogent 
arguments to convince the staff, he finds 
himself alone or with the minority, he 
still has the overwhelming advantage of 
having to administer policy. It is not rec- 
ommended that he purposely try to “throw 
a monkey wrench into the works”; rather, 
he should try conscientiously to administer 
policy. But if he finds that the policy is 
untenable, he always has the right, as has 
any individual, to agitate for change in 
the policy. 


Group Policy in Conflict With 
Board Policy 


The third difficulty which was mentioned 
was that of group policy being incompati- 
ble with board of education policy. The 
complaint is frequently voiced that it is 
impossible for the superintendent and the 
staff to operate democratically because the 
board of education has contrary policy. Let 


When Democracy Enters — 
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us go back to our statement above that 
democratic rights are never infringed upon 
by board-of-education policy. In a politi- 
cal and legal sense, democracy ends at 
the board of education level. When one 
speaks of a democratically conducted 
school, he is compelled to speak only of 
democratic practices within the limits pre- 
scribed by higher governing units. To insist 
that a school staff be given unlimited and 
unqualified rights to conduct the school 
in whatsoever manner the majority of the 
staff dictates is perhaps one of the most 
outlandish denials of the democratic prin- 
ciple conceivable. 

With all the eloquent and theoretical 
discussions of the nature of democracy, we 
are unsafe to proceed on any practical 
basis other than to accept the principle 
that democracy is majority rule, with the 
right of the minority to agitate to become 
the majority. American democracy func- 
tions by adherence to a federal constitu- 
tion, which places definite limitations on 
state governments, which in turn places 
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definite limitations upon boards of educa- 
tion. Boards of education, in their turn, as 
the final political unit, place limitations 
upon the administration or the staff. It is 
within these limitations that any superin- 
tendent or staff must function in its pro- 
gram of education for democracy. 

Obviously, boards of education vary 
widely in the limits placed upon the 
school staff by general and specific policy. 
An intelligent board will be guided greatly 
by the advice of the superintendent and 
the staff, but to insist that a superin- 
tendent and staff cannot operate to form 
policy democratically is for the most part 
pure nonsense. The only instance imagi- 
nable would be one where the board of edu- 
cation policy specifically provided that the 
superintendent would make all rules and 
regulations not already made by the board 
of education and that under no circum- 
stances dare he consult his staff; and so 
far there is no record of a board having 
established such a policy! 


EXIT—SUPERMAN 


Much real progress is being made in 
dealing with the problems that face school 
administration today. The problems them- 
selves are growing in number and in sever- 
ity, but optimism springs from a clearer 
conception of objectives, better research, 
wider public participation, and contribu- 
tions from other than the narrowly peda- 
gogic disciplines. At the same time, 
unfortunately, all the old administrative 
clichés are being trotted out, groomed and 
sent to the post. All the old glittering 
generalities are being given an extra gleam 
and an added polish (you rub it on and 
you wipe it off) and handed out with the 
best intentions in the world. 

rhe problems themselves may be stated 
in many ways — categorized with equally 
good logic according to many different 
patterns. They involve the financing of edu- 
cation in the face of increased enrollments 
and inflation, the administration of edu- 
cational programs, the determination of 
policy and the delineation of executive 
authority, the reorganization of adminis- 
trative units, the influencing of public 
opinion, the utilization of research, the de- 
velopment of good labor relations with 
professional and nonprofessional groups, 
and countless other problems great and 
small 
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It seems rather futile to discuss the 
solution of these problems in terms of the 
selection of superadministrators who have 
the answers at hand and the magic touch 
to either quickly charm or bully large 
segments of the population into accept- 
ing them. And yet, frequently, that is 
what is being done. For example, a recent 
article emphasized that school adminis- 
trators should provide needed high quality 
leadership through following good business 
principles, gaining public support, building 
staff morale and in general, by giving 
life and spirit to the cause of education. 
The administrator should display integrity, 
intelligence, information, and an under- 
standing of people. When these and many 
other generalities are spelled out, they 
amount to little more than saying that the 
good administrator must indeed be a good 
administrator. 


When Plain Man Plays Superman 

The fact of the matter is that the 
superadministrator does not exist who has, 
at his hand exclusively and preternatu- 
rally, a knowledge of business, of law, of 
philosophy, of psychology, of sociology and 
anthropology, of psychiatry, and mental 
health, of all the other special fields, and 
who has in addition the personality that 
charms while it dominates and wins friends 
while it influences people. The myth that 


such men do exist and can be found is 
one of our sources of difficulty. It leads 
many sincere administrators and many 
prospective administrators into impossible 
situations in which they suffer untold em- 
barrassment. They conceive of adminis- 
tration as knowing what to do and ordering 
inferiors to do it, so they study the patterns 
of administrative organization. They con- 
ceive of statesmanship as knowing what to 
do and, by means of a dignified wheedle, 
getting the public to do it, so they study 
the physical mannerisms and verbal state- 
ments of those whom they consider to be 
successful administrators. At the same time, 
they develop techniques by which to hide 
what they consider to be their own short- 
comings. Influenced by the belief that 
they must be so competent as to be 
dominating without arousing resistance, 
they become overbearing and resentful of 
differences with their own opinions. In 
playing their superman role, they tend to 
become frustrated individuals masquerad- 
ing in stuffed shirts. They bolster their 
ego by telling of their years of experience, 
their skill in avoiding issues, and their 
early mistakes before they learned to dis- 
tinguish between theory and practice. They 
talk about leadership and followership and 
they regret that more people are not trained 
to follow. They become susceptible to flat- 
tery for they are playing a part and flat- 
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tery is their assurance that they are playing 
it well. They like to avoid issues by say- 
ing, “Human nature being what it is. . .” 


Why Administrative Chasms? 


This naive assumption also misleads 
school boards and other selection agencies. 
The acceptance of the belief that a human 
dynamo can generate sparks for hundreds 
or thousands of lesser minds by revolving 
on its dignity, surrounded by a symmetri- 
cally wound field of sound principles, and 
lubricated by platitudes seems to border 
on pyschological naiveté. Such dynamos 
rarely generate and store sufficient energy 
for headlights to pierce the dark and the 
fog, though they may in truth activate 
their horns suprisingly well. If the board 
is looking for superman, the candidate may 
feel impelled to play the part. He postures, 
he hints, he acts wise, he says neither too 
little nor too much, and he uses the 
illustrative jokes from the convention of 
ten years ago that are old enough to be 
safely new. He avoids committing himself 
regarding political and ideological matters, 
and when cornered in these areas he trudges 
vaguely up the middle of the road. He 
emphasizes his personal qualities and he 
relies on recommedations from those who 
have been impressed by his power and his 
prestige potential. 

Fortunately or unfortunately as the case 
may be, such men are frequently able to 
hold their jobs through the use of the 
same techniques by which they obtain 
them in the first place. To the extent that 
this conception of administration prevails, 
there develops within our profession an 
esoteric cult of administrative surrogates 
between whom and the uninitiated there 
can be little sympathy or mutuality. In 
time those lower in the educational hier- 
archy grow tired of bosses who know or 
think they know just the psychological 
time for each hint and suggestion. Such 
leaders are thrown more and more upon 
their fellows in other towns and cities 
for the necessary professional fellowship. 
The picture could be drawn further. The 
final result is an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween leader and led. The pschological 
effect of position-prestige leadership on 
those who must suffer under it is damaging 
to the personality. It is unfair and unreal 
to expect a superior teacher day after day 
by attitude and by action if not by. word 
to express inferiority and submissiveness to 
supervisors, principals, and those “higher.” 


Involving More People for Better 
Administration 


The type of administrator discussed here 
is, of course, a stereotype that seldom oc- 
curs all wrapped up in one package. Prob- 
ably the wonder is that he has not made a 
more frequent appearance than he has. For 
the tendency is to conform to the popular 
conception of the successful man in any 
profession is one that is hard to resist. 
Furthermore, the conditions that existed 
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a few short years ago in the schools were 
such as to encourage that type of admin- 
istration. The problems then were simpler, 
partly because the conception of the ob- 
jectives and functions of education was 
more limited. Teachers were not often 
professionally educated and their length of 
tenure was frequently short. Administrators 
themselves were not well trained, were 
held personally responsible for “discipline” 
in staff and student body, did not have at 
hand the great research resources that are 
now available, and frequently were not 
even chosen from the teaching profession. 
It was necessary to depend upon “good 
sense,” personality, and practical politics. 

Fortunately, a new type of administra- 
tor is developing in our schools. The knowl- 
edge is beginning to be available that is 
needed to bridge some of the old gaps 
between theory and practice, for — make 
no mistake about it — theory is practice. 
Any other kind of administrative theory 
is mere wordiness. When a man says, 
“Tt’s all very well in theory, but. . .” he 
either doesn’t think it’s sufficiently good 
theory to merit trial or he hasn’t the 
courage or gumption to apply it. In edu- 
cation, the emerging techniques of admin- 
istration are being developed jointly on 
the firing line in the schools and in the 
universities and colleges. They are also 
being developed skillfully by pioneers in 
business, in industry, and in_ political 
science. They seem to meet the criteria 
that might be set for them by the various 
disciplines that deal with man and society. 
In this conception, the school administrator 
will devote his time to “involving” more 
and more people (professional and lay) in 
the actual operation of the schools, to 
freeing the creative abilities of those who 
work in the schools, to providing for free- 
dom to experiment and for security and 
status for those with whom he works. 

This type of administrator will have use 
for all the intelligence that may have been 
granted to him. He will want to know 
all that he can learn from the sciences 
that contribute to educational problems. 
But no matter how keen his intelligence, 
how much he knows, how long or wide 
his experience, or how fine his personality, 
he will know himself to be ineffective 
except as he works with others inside and 
outside the schools. He will know of the 
vast seas of his ignorance between the 
small islands of his competence. He will 
discard the role of superman as a mon- 
strous and dangerous fraud. He will re- 
member that the Greeks did not have much 
respect for their gods. 


One basic need is the need for security, for 
a sense of belonging. A child who feels wel- 
come in his class will do better in school and 
will grow and develop better. Teachers in- 
creasingly are doing their best to make sure 
that every child in their care feels that he is 
a part of the group, that he really belongs. — 
Supt. Arthur Dondineu, Detroit. 
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Better Status Through Democracy 


Frequent statements of organized groups 
of administrators emphasize the trend to- 
ward co-operative planning by administra- 
tors, teachers, and pupils based upon 
mutual respect and confidence. Great value 
is placed upon democratically planned and 
accepted goals of education. The processes 
of democracy should be experienced by 
pupils through co-operative action in 
classes and school activities, through a 
continuing policy of interaction among 
teachers, pupils, and administrators and 
among school and community groups in 
order to better serve the needs of youth 
and society. The improvement of the 
professional status of the superintendency 
is Often mentioned as a goal by adminis- 
trators. They say there is necessity for the 
continuous study of the role of the school 
administrator as an educational leader. The 
danger is that such statements will be 
read with no real understanding of what 
the words mean. Let us take the words 
“mutual respect between pupils, teachers, 
and administrators.”” What do they mean? 
Do they mean gazing at one another with 
a beatific gleam in the eye? Do they mean 
approval of each other’s moral respecta- 
bility? Something else? What? Or let us 
take the “professional status of the super- 
intendency.” If that is improved will it 
draw the administrator farther away from 
his fellow workers? Does it make him 
either more untouchable or more irre 
proachable, depending on your viewpoint? 
What happens that matters in a school 
system where the superintendency has be- 
come professionalized? A careful exami- 
nation of these and similar questions leads 
us to a new definition of administration. 


Collective Help in Problem Solving 


Where school boards subscribe to this 
conception of administration, it relieves 
the aspiring administrator of a great bur- 
den. He can actually take the stuffing 
out of his shirt. The melodrama will 
collapse without the posturing of its ham 
hero, but some sort of human symphony 
may take its place. The school board 
members will no longer look for superman 
— they will look instead for a _ school 
system where the sort of things are oc- 
curring that they want to occur in their 
own school. Then they will determine, if 
they can, what part the candidate has 
played in bringing about the desirable out- 
come. Perhaps they should even give him 
a good mark if it appears that he has 
been able to avoid obstructionism. The 
things that are happening with the pupils 
will be the focal point for their judgment 
and this will involve, of course, the im- 
mediate as well as the ultimate contribu- 
tion of the schools to the community. 
Administrative know-how (and its im- 
portance must never be minimized) will 
then assume its proper place in the evalu- 


ation. 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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The Place of Art in Elementary and 


Secondary Schools 


In the January, 1902, issue of the 
Cosmopolitan magazine there appeared an 
autobiographical sketch in which the in- 
imitable Elbert Hubbard expressed himself 
on art thus: 

“Art is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work, and all the joy and love that you 
can weave into a fabric comes out again 
and belongs to the individual who has 
the soul to appreciate it. Art is beauty: 
and beauty is a gratification, a peace and 
a solace to every normal man and woman. 
Beautiful sounds, beautiful colors, beauti- 
ful thoughts — how our souls hunger for 
them! — Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things.” I feel sure that the reader like 
myself, is willing to accept this concept of 
art as a basis, at least, for our thinking 
on the place of art in the curriculum of 
our schools. 

What constitutes the curriculum of a 
progressive school? The Sayville board of 
education believes that it includes all the 
experiences a child has in the process of 
acquiring an education. It has exemplified 
this by providing an attractive and happy 
environment for the child at school. This 
involves attractive school buildings and 
school grounds with artistic landscaping. 
Both the exterior and interior of the 
buildings must reflect good architectural 
design, aesthetic as well as functional. 
Each room should breathe a natural and 
pleasant atmosphere of the purpose for 
which it is intended to be used in the 
process of educational experience. The 
kindergarten, the arts and crafts room, 
the cafeteria, the music room, the science 
laboratory, the various home rooms — all 
should possess inspirational experiences 
which constitute the education of the whole 
child. “Schoolroom brown” as a_ color 
scheme for every room does not necessarily 
have an integrating effect on the child’s 
learning processes. The experience of an 
aesthetically pleasant, desirable, and whole- 

some environment is definitely a part of 
the school curriculum. It is one of the 
major functions of a board of education to 
see that it is provided. 


A Practical Lesson 


And this is all closely related to the 
exposition of our topic. So is the matter of 
the school employees, whether they be 
faculty members or custodians of buildings 
and grounds — every individual associated 
with the work of the school. All should 
have a clear understanding of the purpose 
of the institution of which they are a 
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part; and they should be able to transform 
this purpose into effective action. 

Just the other day I witnessed a good 
example of such understanding of purpose 
and child psychology by a custodian whose 
own formal education had been terminated 
unfortunately before completion of the 
sixth grade. He was called to pick up for 
repair a third-grade pupil’s desk which 
had been carelessly damaged by the pupil. 


better appreciate the beauty and value of 
a good smooth finish on a desk top. 


Man’s Joy in Beauty 
Space limitations do not permit further 
examples of experiences on the play- 
grounds, in the cafeteria, in the corridors, 
and all the other byways as opportunities 
for teaching desirable social living to the 
citizens of tomorrow. 





All too busy and interested in their respective activities to notice the camera. 


The custodian requested the pupil to ac- 
company him to the workshop. What 
followed was probably as good a lesson 
as that child will ever experience in school. 
He assisted in sanding the desk top until 
his tired wrists could no longer respond. 
The custodian completed that part of the 
task betimes consulting with his helper on 
when the proper smoothness was achieved. 

The monetary value of the custodian’s 
time and of the varnish needed to refinish 
the desk was translated into terms of the 
child’s weekly spending allowance. Varnish 
was explained in terms of geographical ori- 
gin of raw materials used in its manufac- 
ture, and how industry finally was able to 
make it available for use there in the shop. 
I was amazed at how much of the formal 
curriculum was included in the experience 
besides the valuable lesson of correct at- 
titude toward care ‘and consideration of 
public property. The reading lesson which 
developed from the label on the varnish can 
may not have been exactly exciting but 
it was practical. Nor will that boy ever 
forget how to spell “varnish.” He can also 
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It is time to take up the subject of 
pallette and a brush now that we may 
feel better oriented to the environment of 
a school which bases its concept of art as 
the expression of man’s joy and satisfaction 
in his work and the beautiful way of 
doing things; a school which endeavors 
to integrate all experiences into a com- 
posite curriculum comprehensive in scope. 

As we visit the two adjacent kinder- 
garten rooms of the particular building 
in which we expect to find concrete evi- 
dence of the place of art in elementary 
education, we find them to be identical only 
in floor area and general arrangement. 
Each has its own attractive color scheme 
and wallpaper motif to delight the eyes 
and hold the interest of the small child. 
Each expresses an individuality of its own 
while both breathe an atmosphere of good 
taste. What better place to begin the train- 
ing of a recognition and appreciation of 
form, color, and design than in the pupil’s 
first contact with the school curriculum? 
Who would venture to say that such ex- 
periences and first contacts with good form, 









No aversion to soap — carving. 


harmonious colors, and pleasing design, 
even for a five-year-old child, does not 
facilitate the future teaching of art and 
its objectives as the child advances through 
successive grades? Those easels and work- 
benches are not provided as meaningless 
diversions for 25 exuberent little hellions. 
That type of animal has become extinct 
in the bailiwick of the present-day kinder- 
garten teacher. With such media as model- 
ing clay, water colors, finger paint, char- 
coal, crayons, pencil, and tools, the young 
child is given an opportunity to express 
himself. 


Co-ordinating Skills and Interests 


It is only through self-expression that 
an individual, either young or old, can hope 
to co-ordinate his own particular faculties 
and skills. Given that opportunity mental 
growth to the full capacity of the individual 
can more easily be achieved. As we move 
along through the successive grades there 
is ample evidence that this theory (with 
all due apologies to the editor and our 
readers) is exemplified in action. Art is 
constantly being co-ordinated with the 
other areas of the curriculum. The evidence 
is seen in the themes and expressed in the 
pupils’ work on display in the various class- 
rooms and display cases in the corridors 
Every conceivable motif finds expression 
the seasons, holidays, themes from lessons 
in reading, geography and history, local 
industry, and other local interests. Located 
as we are on the shore of Great South Bay, 
Long Island, the extensive 
shellfish and marine fishing industry, marine 
motifs are naturally quite popular. This is 
as it should be. Ou thrill to the 
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sight of sails billowing in the wind when 
the weekly sailboat races are held. Many 
of them participate and others dream of 
the days when they too will take an 
active part in the sport. The parents of 
many of the children have their picturesque 
fishing boats anchored at the wharves of 
the boat basins. It requires no special urg- 
ing to get these children to express their 
natural interests in the media of visual 
art. Every community has its own dis- 
tinctive individuality of interests which 
can be similarly utilized as a point of 
departure in classroom instruction 


Our Arts and Crafts Room 
rhe first glimpse of the special arts and 
crafts room will impress with its unortho- 
dox character as compared with the tra 
ditional concept of a schoolroom. There is 
a minimum of blackboard and a 
maximum of cork tackboard for display 
purposes. A typical hour of the school day 
will find approximately 30 children work- 
ing, some at individual tasks and others at 
group projects — all too busy and inter- 
ested in their respective activities to pay 

more than passing notice to visitors 
There is no evidence 


space 


such as might be 
expected, of an art teacher lecturing on 
the work of the old masters, or severely 
on the alert to see that a// pupils in the 
room are drawing or painting the same 
still life model exactly as it might appear 
to the teacher. In fact it would seem that 
no teacher is present until we discover him 
kneeling over a large piece of kraft pape 
spread on the floor over on the far side of 
the room. He and the pupils’ home-room 
teacher, whose interest in art is obviously 
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Theory is exemplified in action. 


more academic than technical, are con- 
sulting with several pupils over their group 
project of painting a mural to illustrate 
the trek of the pioneers to the new frontier 
of-the Oregon country. We learn that the 
mural is being prepared in co-ordination 
with the current social studies 
(history class to you). Over next to the 
sink we see some pupils who, at first 
glance, be exercising a childish 
urge to make mud pies. Some very credit- 
able sculptures will result from their efforts. 
There is evidence of this on display on 
yonder shelf. In another part of the room 
two boys are working at a bench while 
two other boys are assembling the work 
of the first two into a miniature stage 
and scenery frames. Two girls are painting 
a canvas to complete the scenery. At still 
another bench a young lad is carving 
a figurine, while near by two lassies seem 
to be making doll clothes. They inform us, 
however, with a justifiably slight air of 
superior wisdom, that they are making a 
costume for the puppet the boy is carving 
to perform on the miniature stage which 
is being built. 


lesson in 


seem to 


I discovered only a few weeks ago that 
two enterprising puppeteers had success- 
fully turned their talents to lucrative pur- 
pose by offering very creditable puppet 
shows as entertainment for young chil- 
dren's birthday parties and similar social 
gatherings. Quite a number of adept arts 
and crafts workers have built up a sizable 
clientele for the marketing of the products 
of their handiwork. I offer no brief for 
these monetary aspects, but they attest to 
favorable judgment on the quality of the 
product 
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Who Teaches Art? 


Our observations show that kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers are chiefly 
responsible for art instruction in their 
grades, The special art teacher begins 
specialized instruction in the intermediate 
grades. This instruction takes place, as we 
have seen, in the arts and crafts room. In 
addition to this instruction assignment, the 
special art teacher advises and consults 
with the kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers. He is responsible for a type of in-serv- 
ice training instruction for those teachers 
who have not had advantage of adequate 
teacher training in the field of art. 

Co-ordination of art with other curric- 
ulum areas calls for at least an elementary 
knowledge and skill in art on the part of 
every teacher regardless of his special field 
of teaching. I subscribe to the following 
statement of the art teacher in 1949 Year- 
book of the National Art Education Associ- 
ation: “Because art experiences are close 
to the core of individual and social develop- 
ment and because they pervade all phases 
of living ALL TEACHERS should have 
basic training in art.’ To assist all our 
teachers to achieve a higher degree of 
knowledge and skill in art education is one 
of the duties of the specialist in art and is 
made a part of regular in-service training. 
To my knowledge one of the greatest aids 
to such in-service training courses is the 
art workshops provided gratis by one of 
the large commercial manufacturers of art 
materials 

The work conducted by 
master teachers in their field. | have read 
hundreds of letters of enthusiastic approval 
and praise for this project from the ad- 
ministrators of colleges, state departments 
of education, and all types of public and 
private school organizations from over the 
entire country. Many of our teachers have 
taken up some form of art as a personal 
hobby as a result of participation in these 
workshops. The practical training includes 
the use of practically all art media in arts 
and crafts in elementary school art teach 
ing. The teacher learns to do by doing 
and learns effective techniques and _ skills 
which she in turn may adapt to het 
teaching in the classroom. The company 
leaves no feeling of obligation, on the part 
of the school accepting this service, to 
purchase its products. It is unselfish effort 
to help education extend the scope and 
improve the caliber of instruction in art 
I can recommend it without reservation to 
any school which feels the need of inject- 
ing new interest and life to its art education 
program 


shops are 


High School Art Specialized 
\s the pupil moves on into secondary 
education in our high school he finds the 
opportunity for more specialized and tech 
nical instruction in art according to in 
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Future citizens with a high level of good taste. 


dividual interests, talents, and skills. In 
addition to becoming an ever increasing 
popular area in the curriculum for its 
selection as a major field of study, many 
students find the art curriculum a most 
desirable and valuable field for the selection 
of elective subjects. 

Mechanical and architectural drawing 
have been made vital parts of the art 
program in our high school. In_ these 
courses the element of design is given 
particular emphasis, together with excel- 
lent technique in regard to quality of line, 
as well as accuracy. In architectural draw- 
ing the basis of good construction is taught 
since all pupils are potential home owners 
and as such should have some knowledge 
of practical construction fundamentals as 
well as an artistic sense of design. 

Che place of art in the elementary and 
secondary schools should be such that we 
can teach a recognition and appreciation 
of form, color, and design through a con- 
tinuing program in each successive grade 
Is it mere theory that we may then expect 
our future citizens, who will also constitute 
our future consumer public, to produce a 
higher level of good taste throughout the 
country? If their experiences train them to 
look for well-designed fabrics, wallpaper, 
dishes, glassware, garments, utensils, furn- 
iture. homes, automobiles, et cetera, is it 
not reasonable to assume that manufac- 
turers of drab and shoddy materials will be 
forced to direct their efforts so their wares 
will be things of beauty, a gratification, a 
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We believe that the most important 
resources of our nation are the abilities 
and talents of our people. It is of tre- 
importance, therefore, that a 
provide an education which 


mendous 
democracy 
will develop its greatest resources — the 
people of the land — in a manner befitting 
the maximum possibilities of each. 


— Edwin A. Nelson, Brockton, Mass. 
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peace and a solace to every normal man 
and woman? Would you not expect a 
child who has worked in modeling clay 
and produced figurines to have more than 
a passing interest in the statuary in our 
parks? Nature, undisturbed by man, never 
offends in producing color combinations. 
Under skilled direction these natural color 
harmonies can be studied and the principles 
adopted to the selection of such items as 
apparel and home decoration 

It must be quite obvious to the reader 
that to set forth the purpose and plan 
of art education in the elemenary and 
secondary school, and do all this with a 
direct approach describing what is actually 
being done, is next to impossible in the 
necessarily limited space allocated to this 
article. If the reader has been awakened to 
the need and desire for further enlighten- 
ment the article has served a good purpose. 

rhe author lays no claim to being a vo- 
tary of art or the aesthetic; but I do resent 
the aspersion of the dean of the College 
of Education of one of our well-known 
universities in his article in the 1949 
Yearbook of the National Art Education 
\ssociation, titled “Selling Emotion to the 
\dministrative Robot He states as the 
theme sentence in one of his paragraphs 
that “All administrators are robots.” I 
hope the good dean intended only a face- 
tious approach to his arguments. In a 
more serious vein he says “you have to 
give him (the administrator) emotions.” 
| have always been under the impression 
that our emotions are innate, and IL still 
believe so. They may languish or be stifled 
for lack of a fertile field for expression, 
or even permitted to find expression in un- 
social and harmful practices leading to 
delinquency. Emotions are present in all 
normal human beings and can be directed 
in our children into channels that lead to 
the beautiful way of doing things. All 
that is needed is adequate opportunity for 
expression. That is the place of art in the 
schools 
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Lay Advisory Committee Membership 


]. 


The current development of the lay advisory 
committee movement is a revival of the town- 
meeting approach to the solution of problems 
pertaining to education. 

The evidence discovered from 44 such 
committees in 21 states reveals that careful 
thought is put into planning for a truly 
representative cross-sectional membership. 


Wide Representation Is Necessary 


Consideration is given to an equal distribu- 
tion of men and women, proportional repre- 
sentation from management and labor, parents 
and nonparents, industry, business, the pro- 
fessions, service groups, veterans organizations, 
geographical areas, and distinctive community 
groups. In addition, any considerable racial or 
minority group is included, if possible. Parent- 
teacher organizations usually are represented. 

The greatest problem is to get representation 
in the proper proportions from the lower 
socioeconomic segments of the population. 

Proper attention is also given to the age 
groups represented and to the representation 
from representative religious groups. 

One of the pitfalls that should be guarded 
against is that of limiting the advisory group 
to the typical articulate minority of business 
and professional people in the community. It 
is well to think in terms of the various publics 
which the school system serves rather than 
the public in general, in thinking of the groups 

*This is the second article of a series based on a 
nationwide survey of “Lay Apvisory COMMITTEES TO 
Boarps or Epucatiton.”” The first article described func- 
tional patterns of organization. A detailed summary of 
the entire study will be available from the California 
Association of School Administrators, 356 South Oak Knoll, 
Pasadena, Calif.; price, 50 cents. The author is superin- 
tendent of schools at Torrance, Calif. — Editor 
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which are to be represented on the committee. 

Knowledge of the proportionate size of these 
publics within the school system is helpful. 
Usually it will be found that there is over- 
lapping and that some of the members rep- 
resent more than one group. When the family 
is considered as a unit, the connections with 
the various groups that one member represents 
is often multiplied. 


Methods of Selection 


It was found that 77 per cent of the com- 
mittees studied had very wide cross-sectional 
representation. There seemed to be a point 
at issue, however, in the manner of selection 
of the members. Forty-eight per cent of the 
committees studied used the democratic 
method of letting parent organizations or 
second line organizations elect or choose their 
own representative. A second plan was the 
appointment of carefully selected members by 
the board of education or the president of the 
board. There were some 27 per cent who used 
this method. 

Providing a compromise was a third plan 
whereby a portion were appointed and a por- 
tion elected by the second line organizations. 

The latter two methods may be interpreted 
as attempts to control, and are perhaps not 
as acceptable as the first and most commonly 
used method, in view of the objectives of lay 
advisory committees. 

Lay advisory committees of this type have 
been developed in school districts where the 
population is as small as 1000 and as large as 
600,000. All types of communities — rural, 
urban, agricultural, industrial, and residential 

have used them. They are a proved asset 
to school boards. 


A School Bond Campaign as a 
Public Relations Opportunity 
Lloyd K. Wood* 


In discussions of school public relations 
programs, we are often warned that such 
a program is a continuing activity, and not 
just something which is stressed when the 
schools are requesting that the voters ap- 
prove the issuance of bonds. This might 
tend to make us think that bond campaigns 
are an evil to be suffered, and which must 
be carried by the good public relations 
previously established. 

It is certainly true that a public relations 
program is a year-round project, but our 
experience has been that a bond campaign 
can be one of the most potent factors in 
strengthening the good attitude of the people 
toward the schools 

At a recent bond election, the people of 
the Santa Rosa Elementary School District 


“Superintendent of Schools, Santa Rosa, Calif 


voted 83 per cent “yes” on a proposal for 
the erection of elementary classrooms. They 
voted 80 per cent “yes” on a proposal for 
the erection of a junior-high auditorium-gym- 
nasium-music building. Despite the fact that 
gymnasiums are often considered less vital 
than classrooms, this was the strongest vote 
of approval which a schoolhousing project has 
received in this district 

If a bond election campaign is to strengthen 
the schools’ public relations situation, how 
may it be organized with this end in mind? 

The Santa Rosa campaign objective was 
based on three simple procedures 

Three Effective Procedures 

1. Based on a careful objective survey of 
school and preschool population, a plan was 
set up. It aimed at providing for housing 
for all children now living in the district, 
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with the proposed placement of such housing 
determined by the present residence of school 
and preschool children. 

2. A real effort was made to acquaint the 
people of the district with every detail of 
the plan, and of the surveys and philosophy 
which resulted in its formation. 

3. The people of the district were urged 
to exercise their right as citizens and vote 
in the election, regardless of how they had 
decided to vote. 

The plan showed the need, physical equip- 
ment necessary to meet the need, and the 
means of securing and financing this indicated 
housing. The actual buildings, their location 
and estimated cost, were all a part of the 
plan. The method of financing, with estimated 
interest costs, and relation of such financing 
to increase in tax rate and increase in bonded 
indebtedness, were clearly indicated. 


General Participation Helpful 


Acquainting the people with the needs and 
the proposed plan was a project which called for 
participation of many individuals and organi- 
zations in the community. The participation was 
an important factor in creating a feeling of 
unity between the people and the _ schools. 
Everyone in Santa Rosa who had a good word 
for the proposed plan thereby established a 
personal stake in the welfare of the schools, 
all aside from his normal interest and feeling 
of support 

In the program of thoroughly acquainting the 
people with the bond proposals, the two local 
newspapers gave the finest of co-operation, both 
as to news coverage and editorial policy. 

Radio Station KSRO staged two round-table 
discussions and many spot announcements. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association sent bulletins 
home by children, telephoned every registered 
voter who could be reached Sy phone on the 
day before the election, ran an advertisement 
in the local papers, and held discussions in 
every P.T.A. group. 

Every service group and women’s organization 
in the region devoted a program to the bond 
proposals, as did the Granges and Farm Centers 
of the High School District. 

The City Council signified its support; so did 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The Taxpayers’ Association gave 
assistance in the assembling of information. 

The Teachers’ Association provided trans- 
portation to the polls and paid for newspaper 
advertising and a traveling billboard with a 
loud-speaker. 

Private. citizens contributed funds for the 
erection of a large billboard on a downtown 
corner, and local merchants included a call to 
the polls in their display advertising. 


Facts Versus Emotionalism 

On the basis of the information which was 
made so readily available to all, many citizens 
actively urged their friends and acquaintances 
to vote for the bonds. 

There were no emotional appeals, no parades, 
and no emphasis on the horrors of inadequate 
housing. The Santa Rosa board of education feels 
that democracy is best served by presenting all 
the facts to all the people in such a way that 
they can be understood and given intelligent 
consideration, and then urging the people to use 
their own judgment at the polls. An adequate 
building program was assured, and, probably 
more important than that, many people through- 
out the community now know the schools better 
than they ever did before, and have had an 
active hand in maintaining those schools as the 
kind of institutions they want for the children 
of the community. 

A bond campaign can be a trying experience, 
but it can also be one of the best of tools for 
maintaining and strengthening good relations 
between the people and their schools 
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A Simple Method — 





How to Estimate Future Public 


The increased numbers of children born 
during and after World War II are now 
beginning to swell school enrollments in 
the lower grades. School enrollments will 
continue to increase for about ten years. 
This fact, plus the delays in school con- 
struction brought on by the depression and 
the war, has brought most of the nation’s 
school districts face to face with a press- 
ing problem in school building construc- 
tion. In planning adequate schools for all 
these children, a first essential for the 
superintendent of schools is a simple but 
reliable method for estimating public 
school enrollments for the next 10 or 15 
years. The New York State Education 
department has recently issued a bulletin 
describing several such methods, with il- 
lustrative work sheets. The simplest and 
most universally useful of these work 
sheets is described and illustrated in this 
article. 


Reliable Birth Data 

\ll methods of estimating future public 
school enrollments begin with a record of 
live births io residents of the school dis- 
trict. The word residents in the previous 
sentence indicates the first important error 
that can be made in estimating school 
enrollments. If the school district is a city 
or village with hospital facilities, many 
births within the school district will prob- 
ably be to nonresident women, and these 
births should, of course, not be considered 
in estimating school enrollments. If the 
school district is a rural area with no 
hospital facilities, many births to its resi- 
dents will occur outside the school district, 
but these births must be considered in 
estimating future school enrollments. Local 
records of births seldom distinguish be- 
tween births to residents and nonresidents. 
If this distinction is not made, the record 
is useless for etimating school enrollments. 

Fortunately, most state health depart- 
ments maintain records of births classified 
by the usual residence of the mother. The 
usual practice is to record live births to 
residents by counties, townships, cities and 
villages. If the school district is cotermi- 
nous with one of these birth-recording 
areas, it can readily secure a record of 
live births to its residents. 

In most cases, however, the school dis- 
trict is not coterminous with a state birth- 
recording area. In such a case, select that 
birth-recording area which is most com- 
parable to the school district in birth rate, 
and secure the record of births to residents 
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of that area. Since the only purpose of 
these birth data is to establish birth trends, 
it is not essential that the area studied be 
coterminous with the school district, but 
only that it be like the school district as 
to birth rate. If a school district includes 
the greater part of a city, births for the 
entire city could probably be used. If a 
rural district includes part of a township, 
births for the township could probably be 
used. If a central district includes parts 
of several townships, births for all the 
townships could probably be used. 


A Sample Work Sheet 


In the sample work sheet illustrated, en- 
rollments are estimated for a hypothetical 
school district. The process will be de- 
scribed step by step. 

Births to residents of the school district 
or to residents of a comparable area from 
1940 to 1948 were entered in the first 
column. Births from 1949 to 1956 were 


estimated by assuming that the downward 
trend which began in 1948 will continue 
and that births will decline steadily until 
1955, at which time they will become 
stabilized at the 1940 level. This view is 
commonly held by population experts. 

In the second column of the work sheet 
these births were grouped into three-year 
overlapping periods. For example, the 653 
births at the top of the column was ob- 
tained by adding the appropriate figures 
in the first column, namely 197, 211, 
and 245. 

In the third column a birth index was 
calculated, comparing the births in each 
three-year period to the births in the 
base period (1940-41-42). For example, 
the 911 births in the three-year period 
1946-47-48 are 140 per cent of the 653 
births in the base period 1940-41-42. Like 
a cost-of-living index, this means that 
births were up 40 per cent from those of 
the base year. 





4 SAMPLE WORK SHEET TO ESTIMATE FUTURE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS FROM PAST ENROLLMENTS AND FROM DATA ON 
BIRTH TRENDS IN AN AREA COMPARABLE TO THE 















































SCHOOL DISTRICT 
‘ Live births to | Birth Enrollment by 3-grade groups and ratio 
residents of the area | index of enrollment to that of same pupil Total 
most com parable to | _ group three years earlier* | En- 
the school district 2 School | roll- 
in birth rate a year | Kinder-\ Grad: Grades | Grades Grades ment 
sy garten | 1-2-3! 4-5-6 7-8-9 | 10-11-12] K-32 
oF — - = an 
By 3-year ae E R*| E | E R FE mis R 
By years verlap ping $s & ~ as * — | 7 
periods = B® [1943-44 53 152 148 | 146 100 599 
| gg [1944-45 $8 31] 162 | 146 | 148 102 606 
| | EE |1945-46] 47 30] 154 | 140 152 102 595 
1940 197] |} SS 1946-47] 55 34] 158 | 136 891150 1.01 ]102 .70] 60) 
1941 211) L 17-48 61 .34| 164 | 140 86]142 .97|104 .70| 611 
| 1948 49| 64 | 178 | 140 .91 | 140 1.00] 108 .71 | 630 
1942 24511940-41-42 653] 1.00 eal Sere Seer amen = See 
1943 250119414243 706] 1.08 | 
1944 229] 1942-43-44 724] 1.11 |1949-5 63 19; | 141 89|}135 .99]105 .70] 636 
1945 234|1943-44—45 713] 1.09 [#950 51 | 62 | 198 146 139 99 644 
1946 286| 1944-45-46 749] 1.15 |1951-52| 66 194 | 158 | 139 98 655 
1947 323|1945-46-47 843] 1.29 |1952-53| 74 205 | 171 | 14¢ 95 | 685 
1948 302] 1946-47-48 911] 1.40 |1953-54 a 30 | «176 | 145 97 728 
|1954—S 7 49 | 173 | 15¢ 97 754 
1949 285] 1947-48-49 910] 1.39 |1955-5¢ 7 47 | 18 16 | 98 | 771 
1950 268| 1948-49-50 855] 1.31 l1ose 7 7 33 «| 205 174 | 102 | 7 
1951 253] 1949-50-51 806) 1.23 |1957-58 ¢ 219 | 22 171 | 109 7837 
1952 7} 1950-51 758} 1.16 |1958—59 62 06 22( 18( | 118 786 
1953 223] 1951-5 713] 1.09 }19 194 | 207 | 203 | 122 | 785 
1954 212) 195 54 672] 1.03 {1960-61 5 183 195 | 29 | 120 77 
1955 197] 1953-54-55 632 7 11961-—62 173 183 18 | 126 | 753 
1956 197| 195 56 60 1962-63 5( 166 | 173 05 | 142 736 
t kindergarten the ratio a paris¢ f enrollment to that of Grades 1-2-3 a year later. 
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The District’s Enrollment Experience 


The school district's September enroll- 
ments for the past six years,’ by three- 
grade groups except for kindergarten, were 
studied to determine what was the usual 
ratio between a three-grade enrollment and 
the enrollment in the same pupil group 
three years earlier. For example, the 136 
pupils enrolled in grades 4—5—6 in 1946-47 
were 89 per cent of the 152 pupils en- 
rolled in grades 1—2—3 three years earlier. 
The enrollment ratio for kindergarten is 
of a slightly different nature. It compares 
the kindergarten enrollment of a given 
year with the enrollment in grades 1—2—3 
a year later. For example, the 53 pupils 
enrolled in kindergarten in 1943-44 were 
33 per cent of the 162 pupils enrolled in 
grades 1-2-3 a year later. 

In estimating enrollments for a proposed 
new central school district, the enrollments 
of all the component districts for a six-year 
period would be lumped together as the 
enrollments of a single district before the 
enrollment ratios are calculated. 


Estimating Enrollments in Grades 1-2-3 


The births for the three-year period 
1940-41-42 were placed opposite the 
school year 1948-49 on the work sheet 
because in that school year the children 
born in the three-year period 1940-41-42 
will be 6, 7, and 8 years old and will be 
enrolled in grades 1-2-3. 

In estimating enrollments it is assumed 
that the enrollments in grades 1—2-3 will 
increase or decrease at the same rate as 
births in a comparable area six, seven, and 
eight years earlier. Therefore, in estimating 
the enrollment in grades 1—2—3 for 1949- 
50 and for each succeeding year, the 
1948-49 enrollment, 178 pupils, is multi- 
plied by the birth index found in the third 
column of the work sheet opposite the 
school year in question. For example, the 
enrollment in grades 1—2—3 for 1949-50 
will probably be 192 pupils, or 108 per cent 
of the 1948-49 enrollment of 178 pupils. 
If births in a comparable area have gone 
up 8 per cent in the appropriate years, 
it is reasonable to expect that resulting 
enrollments will likewise go up 8 per cent. 
The 1948-49 enrollment, 178 pupils (in- 
dicated in bold face type) is used as a 
base for all these estimates of enrollment 
in grades 1—2-3. 

[If resident birth records are available 
for the five years preceding 1940, it is 
possible to estimate enrollments in grades 
1-2-3 upon a broader base of experience 
and hence to have more confidence in their 
accuracy. In this case, the third column 
birth index is omitted from the work sheet, 
and instead a series of ratios is computed 
showing what proportion the grade 1—2—3 
enrollment in each year bears to the resi- 
dent births of six, seven, and eight years 
earlier. The only such ratio that can be 


1The time orientation of t} work sheet 
before 1949-5 
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CORRECTION OF ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 
School Year 56-57 
Estimated enrollment | 633 644 064 699 730 751 770 780 
Correction for limited ca- 
pacity of parochial school 3 7 14 20 24 28 30 
Cumulative correction for 
increased immigration 1-8 +-16 1-24 32 40 +-48 +52 
Corrected estimate of 
enrollment 633 655 687 737 | 782 | 815 | 846 | 862 





computed from data in the sample work 
sheet is the one for the school year 1948 
49; it is 245 or .27. Similar ratios should 


be computed for the five preceding years, 


and these ratios averaged or otherwise 
studied to select a ratio to be used in 
estimating future enrollments in grades 


1—2—3 from resident births six, seven, and 
eight years earlier. Suppose that this aver- 
age ratio is found to be .28. The estimated 
enrollment in grades 1—2—3 for 1949-50 
would then be .28 706 or 198, and 
similarly down the column, multiplying 
each figure in the second column by .28. 
The procedure suggested in this paragraph 
will eliminate the danger that the en- 
rollment in the base year (178) is not a 
typical one. | 


Estimating Enrollments in Other Grades 

This district’s past experience with en- 
rollments in grades 4—5—6 is that about 89 
per cent (an average of the obtained en- 
rollment ratios: 89, 86, and 91) of the 
pupils enrolled in grades 1—2-3 will be 
found three years later in grades 4—5—6. 
Therefore, the enrollment ratio of 89 is 
used to estimate grade 4—5—6 enrollments 
in 1949-50 and in each succeeding year.’ 

The enrollments in grades 4—5—6 were 
estimated by taking, for each year, 89 
per cent of the enrollment in grades 1—2—3 
three years earlier. For example, it was 
estimated that 141 pupils would be en- 
rolled in grades 4—5—6 in 1949-50 because 
this is 89 per cent of the 158 pupils who 
were enrolled in grades 1—2—3 three vears 
earlier. 

Enrollments in grades 7—8—9 were simi- 
larly estimated by projecting enrollments 
of grades 4—5—6 three vears earlier, and 
grades 10-11-12 enrollments, by project- 
ing enrollments of grades 7-8-9 three 
years earlier, each time using the aver- 
age enrollment ratio appropriate for the 
grades in question. 

For estimating kindergarten enrollments 
the procedure was reversed. It was esti- 
mated that 63 pupils would be enrolled 
in kindergarten in 1949-50 because this 
is 32 per cent of the 198 pupils who will 
probably be enrolled in grades 1-2-3 for 
the year following. The 1962-63 kinder- 
garten enrollment could not be estimated 
by the means described above, but was 
estimated instead by extending the enroll- 
ment trend noted in the grade. 

21f the obtained ratios (89, 86, and 91) had indicated a 


trend, which they do not, it might have been more accurate 


to estimate future enrollments on the basis of a ratio 


harmony with this trend 


The estimates for each grade group were 
then added across the page to give a total 
estimated enrollment for each of the next 
14 school years. 


Limitations of the Estimates 


All figures above the dotted lines rep- 
resent actual enrollment experience in the 
district and birth trends in a comparable 
area. All figures below the dotted lines 
are estimates made in the light of the 
above experience. The estimates of enroll- 
ment assume that all factors except births 
will continue to operate in the same way 
and to the same degree that they did in 
the previous six-year period. The estimates 
assume, for example, that migration trends 
will continue as in the past six years, that 
private and parochial schools will continue 
to absorb a similar proportion of the pupils, 
that the holding power of the senior high 
school will remain the same, and that pro- 
motional policies will remain unchanged. 
If there is any reason to believe that these 
assumptions are not valid, corrections 
should be made in the final results through 
the use of a supplementary work sheet like 
the one illustrated. By this means the 
effect of each of the above factors can be 
estimated separately. 

The first correction in the above table was 
made necessary because the local parochial 
school had already reached its capacity of 
126 pupils. The correction added to public 
school enrollment each year is the expected 
increase in parochial school enrollment, 
since the parochial school is able to absorb 
no more pupils, and plans no expansion. 

The second correction above represents 
an increase in immigration expected be- 
cause of the construction of a new high- 
way which will stimulate a suburban de- 
velopment in this school district. It was 
estimated that this would cause an increase 
of about eight pupils a year. Corrections 
such as these are not as simple as they 
may appear because it is not the total 
effect of migration that is being assessed 
but only the effect of migration over and 
above that present in the six-year period 
used in establishing the enrollment ratios 
for each group of grades. 

It must be emphasized that the end re- 
sults of this process are not precise figures, 
but estimates of future enrollment based 
upon a careful consideration of all avail- 
able data. They are, of course, no more 
precise than the data upon which they are 
based, and should be interpreted accord- 
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The Local Community Feels Its — 





“The Very Model of a 
Modern School Board” Margaret Kurilecz* 


In these days of tension and conflict, in 
the educational world as well as the political. 
it may seem unusual for a teacher to find 
words of praise for the school board for 
whom she works. It does not seem so unusual, 
however, when one knows of the pattern of 
action that has been set by the board of 
education of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., within the 
past three years —a pattern which may well 
serve for other school boards to follow and 
which, to paraphrase the words of the song 
from “The Pirates of Penzance,” makes this 
school board seem “the very model of a 
modern” school board. If Dobbs Ferry con- 
tinues along the line which has been laid down 
it can most certainly have a good school sys- 
tem and satisfied parents and teachers. 

The basic idea that determines the direc- 
tion of this line of action is the simple one 
that underlies all democratic action — that 
all those who are concerned in the endeavor 
share in the planning and in the carrying out 
of the plan. In any school situation, that 
means the board of education, the parents 
and the school staff. 

Dobbs Ferry first became conscious of the 
importance of working together three years 
igo when a group of parents became concerned 
about the condition of their schools. Not being 
able to get satisfactory answers to their ques- 
tions from their own observations, they turned 
to their board of education with a request for 


*Teacher, Dobbs Ferry High School and chairman 
the In-Serviee Training Program, 1948-4 Dobbs Fer 
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a formal survey of the schools. The board 
appropriated the money for a co-operative 
survey conducted with the assistance of the 
School of Education of New York University, 
to determine the status of the educational 
program in Dobbs Ferry and to recommend 
any improvements that seemed necessary as 
indicated by the facts uncovered. 


Steering Committee Chosen 


The board adhered very closely to the pat- 
tern indicated by New York University as 
necessary to an effective survey and follow-up 
program. A steering committee was set up 
which included the five members of the board; 
five laymen (including three representatives 
of the Home and School Association); three 
teachers (one from the elementary school, one 
from the junior high school, and one from the 
senior high school); and three administrators 
(the superintendent, the elementary school 
principal, and the high school principal). This 
group met once a month to keep itself in- 
formed on the progress of the various com- 
mittees which were set up, each including 
representatives from the board, the adminis- 
tration, the teachers, laymen, and staff mem- 
bers of the N.Y.U. School of Education. As 
an important aspect of the program, the board 
designated two members of the steering com- 
mittee to be responsible for the newspaper re- 
leases on the progress of the survey. 

This three-way representation of board, 
school staff and community operated not only 
during the survey vear, 1947-48; but it con- 


tinued to operate during 1948-49, when a 
school-wide in-service training program func- 
tioned to work out the recommendations of 
the survey. The Steering Committee for this 
in-service program included members from the 
three groups. At the end of the year’s in- 
tensive work, financed by the school district, 
the three groups participated in an evening 
program which was a progress report to the 
community. The past president of the board 
acted as chairman of the meeting and skillfully 
linked the reports of progress to the needs as 
revealed in the survey. The board also an- 
nounced its plan to print and distribute a 
digest of these reports to all parents and tax- 
payers of Dobbs Ferry. 


Program Builds up Morale 


In addition to appropriating money for the 
survey and the follow-up in-service program, 
the board had set aside $750 to be used for 
summer workshop experience immediately 
after the survey had been completed. It had 
been recommended that the three adminis- 
trators and three teachers (preferably one 
from each of the three schools) jointly attend 
the workshop conducted by the New York 
University School of Education and plan for 
the in-service program to follow the survey. 
Five members of the school staff worked 
throughout the summer of 1948 and became 
the nucleus of the Steering Committee which 
was formed in September, 1948, and which 
functioned during 1948-49. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the school staff in May, 1949, the board 
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voted $500 to pay for further workshop ex- 
perience in the summer of 1949; and four 
teachers availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Such a policy on the part of the board of 
education pays off generously as an investment. 
Staff members returning from summer school 
are immediately of greater value to their 
classes and their school and prove the worth 
of further study of their colleagues. In terms 
of faculty morale, too, this kind of investment 
is a sound one, for teachers appreciate the 
confidence shown in them by their board 

The Dobbs Ferry Board of Education has 
also shown confidence in its faculty by asking 
for its recommendations in three significant 
areas: (1) in the salary schedule, (2) in the 
budget, and (3) in the choice of a new super- 
intendent. For a number of years, the board 
has invited the staff to submit its recommenda- 
tions for adjustments in the salary schedule 
In the winter of 1946-47, the board invited 
the staff to an open hearing on the salary 
schedule and the opinions expressed at that 
meeting were reflected in the schedule that 
was adopted in 1947. In the spring of 1949, 
the board also asked the faculty to submit in 
written form its recommendations for the 
budget which would provide for some of the 
needs that had been recognized in the study 
carried on during the in-service program of 
1948-49. These recommendations had previ- 
ously been discussed informally by the board 
and the staff in a series of five evening meet- 
ings, in the course of which every member of 
the staff had an opportunity to meet every 
member of the board. In some cases, it was 
the first chance for acquaintanceship and both 
board and faculty expressed their appreciation 
of the social and professional value of these 
contacts. 


Helping Choose a Superintendent 
The most striking example of the confidence 
of the board in the faculty came in an invita- 
tion to the faculty to submit their ideas on the 
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kind of superintendent they would like to 
have to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of the superintendent. The faculty was 
asked to name specific individuals for the 
position, if they so wished. The board also 
welcomed similar expressions from the com- 
munity. 


February, 1950 


In its readiness to work with its faculty 
and the community in such a way that all 
those concerned with the school are involved 
in the planning for it, the Dobbs Ferry board 
of education has laid a sound foundation for 
a successful school program and an interested 
and satisfied personnel. 


Eliminate Report Cards 


From Juab Schools Golden oldroyds 


During the 1949-50 school year, the Juab 
School District, at Nephi, Utah, abolished re- 
port cards and replaced them with Parent- 
Teacher Conferences. 

The better method of helping the child to 
improve in school is through the parents’ and 
teacher’s concern and co-operation. This may 
be achieved when the teacher and parent sit 
down together and frankly and fairly discuss 
the child as an individual. A child’s education 
is not confined to the school, but goes on all 
the time. The teacher can show the parent by 
the conference method her inerest in, and her 
love for, the child. 

At a conference parent and teacher can 
discuss their mutual responsibility of cultivat- 
ing the child’s interests, of guiding the child 
in the acquisition of wholesome knowledge and 
skills, and of fostering creative expression in 
and out of school. Effective guidance must be 
the concern of both the parent and the 
teacher. 

The teacher invites the parents to meet her 
at the school for 15 minutes once each nine 
weeks throughout the school year from 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. A report card is given at the end 
of the school year. The number of conferences 
beyond those scheduled depends upon the 
need of the individual child. 


*Principal, Nephi Central School, Nephi, Utah 


The Nephi schools have improved because 
of these parent-teacher conferences. The con- 
ferences do require some effort and planning 
on the part of both parents and teachers. 
Some provision seems necessary to relieve the 
teacher of certain routine duties. Whenever 
either the parent or the teacher feels that a 
conference is needed, some provision should be 
made for such a meeting at a time satisfac- 
tory to both, At a minimum one or two 
conferences are needed for every school child 
each year, but more are needed for certain 
children. 

The sending of report cards home is not 
as good a method of reporting to parents, as 
parent-teacher conferences. Report cards in- 
dicate a lack of uniformity of what teachers 
believe should be considered in marking or 
grading a child. Some teachers consider one 
factor, some many. For example, one teacher 
will- mark solely on achievement in the school 
subjects. Another will consider a score of fac- 
tors, such as industry, effort, attention, par- 
ticipation in class discussion, originality, ini- 
tiative, etc. This variation in basic considera- 
tions makes report cards lack reliability. Too 
often, teachers do not consider the child as an 
individual. The co-operative conference over- 
comes these defects of the report cards. 





Enthusiastic sponsors of a remodeling program for bringing all the elementary buildings up to modern standards 

are in Anderson, Indiana, the school city’s superintendent, and board of trustees. Pictured above is the head of 

the schools and the present board. From left to right: Superintendent A. R. Chadd; Robert George, board 
secretary; J. E. Mitchell; Mrs. Loretta Neff; Glen Rogers, treasurer; Victor H. Riggs, president. 
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School Writing to Reach the People — 





WE SAW IT FIRST 


As I got off the train at a small western 
town, I was struck by a big sign that 
covered the side of a real estate office. It 
said: “We Saw It First.” The real estate 
man was proclaiming his pride in his town’s 
prosperity and, incidentally, its opportuni- 
ties for investors. 

With similar pride, educators may look 
upon readability techniques as the product 
of their profession. “We saw it first.” These 
techniques have contributed to the im- 
provement of textbooks. They have been 
used in the production of teaching ma- 
terials. However, they have yet to be dis- 
covered by the school administrator as 
devices for making his program of inter- 
pretation more effective. 

Many schoolmen are deeply concerned 
about this problem of school interpretation. 
A superintendent said recently: 


“We wait until we are in a crisis; 
then we try to make a case for school 
support. People are suspicious of high- 
pressure methods. They don’t know 
enough about the schools to be sure 
we're telling the truth. They know it 
isn’t the whole truth. 

“What we need is a continuous pro- 
gram of interpretation. People need to 
know what school conditions are, what 
the schools are trying to do, and what 
is needed for a good program. I believe 
that consistent and honest interpreta- 
tion will gain the people’s support for 
better schools.” 


In such a program of interpretation the 
printed page will play an important part. 
It is here—in news releases and annual 
reports — that the administrator can use 
readability techniques to advantage. They 
will help him reach his whole public — 
the parents, the voters, the taxpayers — to 
whom the schools belong. 


People Are Reading More 


Few of us realize how radically the read- 
ing habits of the American public have 
changed within our lifetime. This change 
is due, not so much to increased literacy 
of the people, as to refinements in the art 
of reaching people with the printed word. 
Magazines, newspapers, and best sellers 
pour out in increasing volume to a vastly 
increased number of readers. People are 
now reading a greater volume of material 
on a wider range of subjects than ever 
before. 

The secret lies in the fact that publica- 
tions have found a new key to writing for 
this larger public. More than ever before, 


‘Education Interpretation Service, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Paul Irvine’ 





Readability techniques, first developed 
by educators, have been used effectively 
by magazines, newspapers, advertisers to 
reach greater numbers of readers. We 
need to bring these techniques “back 
home” to make school interpretation more 
effective. 
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people find materials that they can read. 
Popular magazines, digests, best sellers, 
pulps — all are written so that large num- 
bers of people can read them. The tech- 
niques of readability are being used with 
dramatic success by popular magazines, 
newspapers, and certain federal agencies. 
The phenomenal success of such magazines 
as Reader’s Digest, Time, and Newsweek 
is due, in part, to scientific control of the 
reading difficulty of their articles. The 
news services have made public their efforts 
to improve their releases by using read- 
ability techniques. Certain farm magazines 
have found that clear and simple writing 
expands their circulation and influence. We 
are in the midst of a nationwide movement 
to make written language serve more people 
more effectively. It is critically important 
to our nation’s welfare that the schools 
intrepret their program to the people. 
These new techniques are a key to effec- 
tive interpretation. 


Writing to Reach People 


Several obstacles must be overcome in 
writing to the public. First, the schoolman, 
like all professionals, tends to use the terms 
of his profession. These terms are not the 
language of the people. His purpose here 
is not to impress his colleagues; it is to 
inform large numbers of people. 

It is easy for him to copy the typical 
government lingo. For instance, he might 
release this information regarding the 
school lunch program: 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture requires 
that foods which it designates from time to time 
as being in abundance will be purchased in as 
large quantities as may be efficiently utilized in 
the school lunch program and the maximum con- 
sumption of such foods by children who are 
served lunches will be encouraged. .. . 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture requires 
that each school accept in as large quantities as 
is consistent with good program operation such 
agricultural commodities and other foods as may 
be offered as a donation by the Department of 
Agriculture to be consumed exclusively in the 
school lunch program. 


More people would read his release if 
he wrote in some such style as this: 
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From time to time the U.S.D.A. designates 
certain foods as being in abundance. It buys as 
much of these foods as can be used efficiently in 
the school lunch program. It is expected that the 
lunch program in each school will encourage chil- 
dren to eat these abundant foods... . 

The U.S.D.A. donates these foods to the school 
lunch program. It requires each school to use as 
much of each food as it can in well-balanced 
meals. The school may not use these foods except 
in its lunch program. 

The following statement would be quite 
useless as a news release: 

Because of many sociological and ideological 
changes that have taken place in our culture, it 
would seem inevitable and appropriate that edu- 
cational objectives and procedures be modified. 

Contrast this with a statement written 
for the layman:? 

Schools are changing because times and insights 
are changing. In the past fifty years more has 
been discovered about how learning takes place 
than in all the centuries before. Schools are 
changing, and they will continue to change. We 
cannot go back to the old education any more 
than we can go back to the horse and buggy 
doctor, to the back-yard pump, or to the kerosene 
lamp. We are not going back to the old educa- 
tion because we know better. This does not mean 
that we shall have an education built on crack- 
pot ideas and haywire notions. Schools have ways 
of trying out and testing new ideas in common- 
sense fashion. Around what is good and solid of 
the old, schools are adding and will continue to 
add better procedures, better practices, new serv- 
ices that are valuable to the growth of youngsters, 


Using Readability Formulas 


The readability formula is an aid in 
adapting writing to fit a reading audience. 
A formula tells you how hard your writing 
is for people to read. It measures certain 
factors in your writing which are closely 
related to reading difficulty. 

A formula is a valuable tool in the hand 
of the interpreter. If you know the edu- 
cational level of your readers, the formula 
gives you a fairly reliable estimate of how 
well you are reaching them. Suppose your 
newspaper release scores “eleventh grade” 
reading difficulty;* this score tells you that 
it will be hard reading for most newspaper 
readers, whose average reading ability is 
around eighth. The formula not only shows 
you that your writing is too hard. It also 
shows you what you can do about it. 

The most widely used formulas for 
measuring “adult” reading material are 
those devised by Dr. Rudolf Flesch. They 
measure three style factors: sentence 
length, weight of vocabulary, and the use 
of words that suggest personal or human 
relationships. These are only three of many 
style factors, of course, but they are three 
which have a proved effect upon reading 
difficulty. These three factors suggest three 

24 Look At Our Schools, by Paul R. Mort and William 


S. Vincent (New York: Cattell and Company, Inc., 1946). 
*See readability scale on page 32. 
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rules for clear, concise writing. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs we shall discuss the 
three rules, and how the formula may aid 
you in applying them to your own writing. 


Short Sentences Aid Digestion 

Sentence length is probably the easiest 
of all writing factors to control. A simple 
sentence expresses one thought. It is easy 
to read. On the other hand, a sentence as 
long and complex as this one, containing 
as it does several related ideas, the rela- 
tionship of which may not be easily or 
quickly grasped by the reader, tends to be 
difficult reading. Ripley has said: “A long 
sentence is like bolting your food. But 
several short sentences are like taking small 
bites and chewing them well. That aids 
digestion.” 

Of course you want your sentences to 
vary in length and style. But a few short 
sentences help the reader. A long sentence 
is an unnecessary barrier in his path as he 
tries to follow your meaning. Here is an 
example of a long, complicated sentence, 
taken from a report written by school 
administrators for other school adminis- 
trators: 

In attempting to meet specific needs, many of 
which are occasioned by the war emergency but 
felt in the local community, the schools and 
colleges are not departing from their basic philos- 
ophy of focusing emphasis upon the needs of 
the individual and the community in order to 
provide the kind and amount of education that 
will enable the individual to live most happily 
and usefully according to the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy and to contribute to the develop- 
ment and preservation of a peaceful, co-operative 
and equitable world order to the fullest extent 
of his capacity. 

By re-reading that sentence a couple of 
times, you can get the general idea of what 
the writer is trying to say. But if you were 
reading that report in your leisure time, or 
during busy office hours, you wouldn’t take 
the trouble. You would just go on. And 
if you hit a couple more of those sentences, 
you would probably stop reading the report 
altogether. 

That sentence contains 95 words; it has 
nine different verbs, in various forms. With- 
out changing the vocabulary at all, we 
can say the same thing this way: 

The schools have attempted to meet certain 
specific needs, occasioned by the war emergency. 
However, they have not departed from their basic 
philosophy. They continue to focus emphasis upon 
the needs of the individual and the community. 
Thus they provide the kind and amount of edu- 
cation which enables individuals to live most 
happily and usefully according to the principles 
of American democracy. Such individuals should 
be able to contribute to the full extent of their 
capacity to the development and preservation of 
a peaceful, co-operative and equitable world order. 

The passage now contains 87 words split 
up into 5 sentences. Some of the sentences 
still say more than one thing. But the ma- 
terial is broken up into digestible bites. 

This sentence is, admittedly, a particu- 
larly “horrible example.” But you will 
undoubtedly find some 50- or 60-word 
monsters in the materials on your desk 
right now. And it is more than likely that 
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READABILITY SCALE* 


Reading Fairly Fairly 

Level Easy Easy Standard Hard 
Average 

Sentence 

length in 

words 11 14 17 21 5 
Syllables 

per 100 

words 134 14. 15¢ 158 166 
Personal 

references 

per 100 

words 14 1¢ 6 4 3 
Typical 

mag 

azines 


Hard 


Pulps Collier’s Reader's Liter- Schol 
Sat. Eve. Digest ary arly 
Post Time 


_ YT —_-- ———r————————————— 


those 60-worders occur in the reports that 
you “skimmed over” or stopped reading 
in the middle. 

At the top of this column is a yardstick 
for measuring your writing. It shows that 
an average sentence length of 17 words 
is good for the general public; it also 
shows that an average of 20 to 22 words 
is high enough even for professional writ- 
ing. If your average is much above that, 
you run the grave danger of having your 
article set aside, partially unread, by even 
the most literate reader. 

Don’t Utilize “Utilize”; Use “Use”! 

The words of our everyday language 
are quickly recognized. For the most part 
they are concrete in meaning. Abstract 
words tend to make reading hard. They 
are usually “built up” from Latin or 
Greek roots. Sometimes it is absolutely 
necessary to use a long word, but often 
an “easy” one can be substituted with 
no loss in meaning. Changing only one 
word in a paragraph — changing utiliza- 
tion to use, for instance-—- may not make 
much difference in reading ease. But the 
difference between a paragraph full of 
four-syllable words and one with only a 
few scattered ones is great. 

Let’s refer back to our horrible example. 
We have cured its greatest fault — exces- 
sive length. But it still has a large number 
of unnecessary hard words along with 
several necessary ones. Here is one way 
it might be revised, changing vocabulary 
without changing the meaning: 


The schools have tried to meet certain needs 
that have arisen because of the war. However, 
they have held to their basic philosophy. They 
still stress the needs of the child and of the com 
munity. Thus they provide the kind of education 
which makes it possible for people to live happy 
and useful lives in a democracy. People so edu 
cated will be able to help build and maintain a 
peaceful, just and co-operative world order 


Dr. Flesch has found that counting the 
number of syllables in a 100-word passage 
gives a fairly accurate measure of the 
vocabulary load of that passage. One hun- 
dred and fifty syllables or less per 100 


‘Adapted from Flesch, Rudolph, The Art of Readable 
Writing (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), $3. 
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words is a good level to strive for in writing 
to the public. More than 160 indicates dif- 
ficult reading for the average reader and 
“slow going’ for the best reader. Our 
original example averaged about 189 sy]- 
lables per 100 words; the last revision 
brings it down to 149. 


People Like to Read About People 


Whenever you can, make the most of 
the Auman aspects of your subject. How 
does your subject relate to people? Why 
is it important to the reader? This is 
your key for writing in a human way. 
Use people’s names, conversation, anec- 
dotes; in some cases you can talk directly 
to the reader, using “I,” “you,” and “we.” 

The following example is typical of 
articles written in professional magazines 
for elementary teachers: 

It is essential that teaching personnel in the 
elementary schools create and maintain an atmos 
phere in which universal participation in discus 
sion is not only permitted but encouraged ? 

Why not reduce it to the form in which 
the teacher-reader will use it? 

The children in your class should feel that you 
want them to speak up when they have some 
thing to say on the subject you are discussing 

Flesch has found that the more persunal 
references there are in a passage, the easier 
it is to read. Personal references include: 

1) All personal pronouns, such as you, him, 
we, they (when it refers to people, not things) 
ourselves, my, etc.; 

2).Names of People; 

3) Words that refer to human beings and 
human relationships, such as father, brother, aunt, 
grandpa, lady, family, friend, and also the words 
people (not peoples), and folks (not folk) 

When you are writing to the public, 
your writing should contain 7 to 8 of these 
words per 100 words. When you are writ- 
ing to members of your own profession, 
you should average at least 4 personal 
words in 100 words. 

The readability scale above is a vard- 
stick for measuring your writing. It will 
tell you how hard your writing is to read. 
It will also suggest how you may revise 
it: by shorter and less complex sentences; 
by more commonly used words; by in- 
creasing its human appeal. 

It may seem like a lot of trouble to 
count 100-word samples of your article. 
But you will be repaid many times over 
repaid in better public understanding and 
support of your school program 


webb 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Maybe if each school would use 
the old school bell to herald the 
beginning and end of the school 
day, more and more people would 
realize they have a school in their 
community.—Arthur R. Simonson, 


Rockford. Il. 
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Spelling Is Important — 


Misleadings vs. Actualities in Spelling 


Douglas F. Dickerson, Sc.D." 


Many studies have been made of the 
vocabularies of children in the various 
elementary school grades and as many rec- 
ommendations on word placement have been 
made. Two of the outstanding recent studies 
are that by Henry D. Rinsland, professor of 
education and director of the bureau of edu- 
cational research of the University of Okla- 
homa, published by the Macmillan Company, 
and that by Leslie W. Johnson, director of 
curriculum of the city schools of Superior, 
Wis., as yet in manuscript form. Of course, 
Ayers, Horn, Thorndyke, and others have 
developed similar conclusions in their studies. 
Johnson’s study being more recent has more 
of a direct application here. He surveyed 
original writings of thousands of pupils 
from every grade in every state in the union, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. In this 
study he ascertained not only what errors 
children make in spelling but the vocabularies 
of children of different ages and grades. 
Rinsland and others have obtained similar 
results 

This study, upon which some conclusions 
will be based, is a survey of the words 
actually used in the various spelling systems 
found in schools today. Eighteen different 
systems or sets of spellers by different authors 
were included. 

First the words of all the second-grade 
books of the 18 systems were arranged in 
alphabetical order. Each system was given a 
key letter, A to R inclusive being used, and 
these key letters were placed at the head of 
verticle columns. Then each word was scored 
in the systems that included it in grade two. 

This process was repeated for each grade 
up to and including grade eight, making seven 
groups each containing all the words used 
in all of the systems in that grade. 


Alphabetical Test Compiled 

Next, an over-all alphabetical list, including 
all the words studied in each grade from 
two to eight was compiled. The total individ- 
ual words thus listed with no duplications 
total 9221. Some of these words were de- 
rivatives, such as the plural form following 
the singular, or the different tenses following 
the present. There are 939 such words. Most 
of these derivatives listed do present some 
spelling difficulty for some children and were 
included in certain spelling systems. No 
spelling system included all of them. Some 
systems included them in the same grade with 
the primitive form from which they are de- 
rived, while others listed them or part of them 
in other grades. There seems to be no definite 
plan of including derivatives in any of the 
18 systems studied. 


*Chairman of the National Curriculum Associates 


The 9221 words were then typed in alpha- 
betical order in a single column on the left 
side of paper, and opposite each word the 
number of systems was recorded that included 
it in grades two to eight. 

The purpose of the study was to check on 
the uniformity of the placement of words in 
the spelling systems most commonly used. 
Since so much has been said and written on 
grade placement of words, one may wonder 
if the systems now in use conform with 
what is recommended by those who have 
studied children’s vocabularies, and if they 
do not, just how much should be provided by 
the school in supplementary word lists and 
drill on the same in order to secure desirable 
results in spelling study. 

The writer found that there is very little 
uniformity of word placement among the 
18 spelling systems studied. For instance, the 
word above appears as a spelling word in 1 
system in grade two, in 9 systems in grade 
three, in 5 systems in grade four, in 1 system 
in grade five and in 1 system in grade six. 
One system does not include it in any grade. 
The word abroad appears in 10 systems in 
grade seven but is not included in 8 of the 
systems in any grade list. 

The following table is a sampling taken 
from different parts of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement to give a better picture of the 
variation in word placement. The numbers in 
the table indicate the number of systems 
that included the word in the respective 
grade. 


GRADES IN WHICH VARIOUS WORDS 
ARE INCLUDED IN CERTAIN SYSTEMS 


Not 

Grade Il iil lv V VI VII VIII included 
absent 1 9 6 1 1 
iirplane 4 7 1 l l 
imple 1 1 2 7 2 5 
angel 1 2 | 5 l 4 4 
beast l 9 
beneath 1 4 3 l l 

bind | 2 | 2 1 1 10 
contest | 2 5 7 1 2 0 
defeat 1 9 4 2 
evening l é 7 3 1 
fill 5 4 4 1 4 
house 11 4 | l 1 0 
insect 3 4 l 3 l 6 
joke l 2 4 9 l 1 0 
lying 2 2 5 2 1 
motor l 2 9 4 l l 
present 3 8 4 2 1 0 


If any one system is right, all the rest are 
wrong. In general, each system includes ap- 
proximately the same number of words in 
any one grade considered. Apparently the 
number of words has been considered of vital 
importance by all authors and publishers. 

In this study, 93 words beginning with a 
appeared in only one system and in only one 
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grade of that system. The following letters 
accompanied by numbers show the number 
of words in each alphabetical classification 
appearing only once in the entire study: 
b—99, c—164, d—118, e—68, f—92, 
g—5S, h—71, i—10S, j—16, k—11, 1— 
57, m—46, n—44, o—32, p—56, q— 
9, r—138, s—268, t—73, u-—32, v— 
37, w—35, x—0, y—4, z—3. Thus a 
total of 1726* words appear only once in 
all 18 systems. None of the 1726 words are 
foreign to the vocabulary of the grade in 
which they appear. Also, the total number 
is quite evenly distributed among the 18 
systems and also in grade placement. 


Occurrence of Words in Grade Lists 


The following words in alphabetical order 
appear only in the grade lists as indicated 
by the accompanying grade number; for 
instance “abolition” appears in grade seven 
only. All other words appear in more than 
one grade throughout the 18 systems. 


abolition 7 store 2 
abroad 7 teaching 4 
care 3 tests 4 
chopping 4 the 2 
corpse 8 thing 2 
cream 3 trough 6 
fairy 3 try square 6 
go 2 tub 3 
invite 4 twin 3 
president 4 typical 8 
rail 4 ultimate & 
rag 3 ultimatum g 
uncivilized 7 versus 8 
undecided s viaduct ws 8 
urban 6 violate 8 
urn 6 visiting 5 
usefulness 8 vital g 
valid 8 vocabulary a 
valve 8 ward 6 
varied 8 whatsoever 8 
vehicle 8 wheelbarrow 8 
vengeance x whereabouts a 
ventilation x wrought 8 
verdict 8 } yawning 7 


In no case does one of these words appear 
in more than 10 of the 18 systems studied. 
All of the 9221 words except the above 48 and 
the 1726 which appear only once in all 18 
systems are scattered throughout grades two 
to eight. In other words, there are 7447 
words used in the vocabulary lists in the 18 
spelling systems which are far from uniform 
in grade placement. 

Grade three contains the nearest to uni- 
formity in word placement with approximately 
34 per cent. Grade two ranks second with 
approximateiy 32 per cent. The variation in- 
creases as the grade advances, from four to 
eight as follows: grade four, 30 per cent; 
grade five, 24 per cent; grade six, 23 per 
cent; grade seven, 20 per cent; and grade 
eight, 18 per cent. 

This marked variation in word placement 
may be partly responsible for the poor 
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spelling ability of the majority of pupils in 
school and college today. If the school does 
no more than teach the spelling words in any 
one of the 18 systems in general use today, it 
has done only part of the job. Many schools 
make very little effort to teach more, and 
many of these do very poorly this much of the 
job. 

Some few pupils seem to be natural spell- 
ers. They discover the key and spelling is 
no problem for them. Teachers are often 
thus equipped, and they are good spellers 
but poor spelling teachers because they sense 
little or no difficulty. 

Some pupils have natural ability, as it is 
usually spoken of, in music, reading, speaking, 
mathematics, homemaking, mechanics, athle- 
tics, etc., but the good school teacher trains 
and drills for accomplishment in all fields. 
How long would the athletic coach hold his 
job if he didn’t constantly drill, correct errors 
and instill in members of his class or squad 
the determination to achieve perfection? 

In the opinion of the writer it is not 
nearly so important that the right word list 
be assigned to each grade in school as it is 
that spelling process be taught. If one were 
to master the word list of any one of the 18 
spelling systems included in this study and 
not learn spelling process so that he could 
apply what he has learned to other words 
which he must use, he still would be handi- 
capped in spelling. Then, too, he will soon 
lose his ability in spelling if it is totally 
dependent upon what he has memorized. 


Seven Essential Elements 


The spelling program of any school should 
include the following elements if it is to be 
effective: 

1. A well-placed word list formally set as 
the basis of word study throughout the school. 

2. Provision for additional words taken from 
every field of study, making spelling a part of 
all study instead of apart from it. 

3. Selection of individual difficulty in words 
for each pupil and by each pupil. 

4. Useful and interesting application of word 
use in exercises both provided and suggested. 

5. Drill motivated and in sufficient amount 
to secure efficient use of words needed. 

6. Word analysis and synthesis to develop 
independence in spelling. 

7. Training in, and application of, the sense 
of hearing as well as sight in word study. 

Each spelling system on the market today 
stresses its word list and grade placement. The 
research done by the writer and discussed 
above shows that this phase of spelling proce- 
dure is not well done. What system is nearest 
right must be decided by those selecting the 
spelling system for their school. 

As the sentence is the vehicle of thought, the 
word is the vehicle of the idea. The word 
graphically is a combination of letters. Since 
letters are simply symbols they have no mean- 
ing, nor do they suggest meaning 


Phonics Important in Spelling 
For some time, teachers of spelling and 
authors of spelling systems have stressed train- 
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ing in the sense of sight to almost the exclusion 
of the sense of hearing. Every normal individ- 
ual has both senses of sight and hearing. Some 
persons are even more hearing conscious than 
sight conscious. This fact should be applied to 
the spelling learning process. Phonics for some 
time was almost entirely discarded in the read- 
ing process, but more recently phonics is re- 
gaining its place in reading. Phases of phonics 
are as valuable in the spelling process as in 
the reading. This is especially applicable to 
the many who have a strong hearing conscious- 
ness in word analysis. While the majority of 
people who have learned to spell in recent 
years often resort to writing a word the 
spelling of which they are not certain, others 
find spelling the word orally just as analytical. 
The writer believes that if phonics were better 
developed and oral spelling were given some 
place in the teaching program, those who have 
greater sight consciousness, by full use of the 
hearing function could greatly improve their 
spelling ability. Surely those with acute hear- 
ing would be greatly helped in their spelling. 


Right Vocabulary System 

It is true that people do not go around 
spelling words aloud. The only need for cor- 
rect spelling is in writing or printing. It is 
also true that the scaffolding on a building 
under construction never becomes a part of the 
finished building, but that is no reason why 
scaffolding shouldn’t be used in construction 
work. This applies to spelling as well as to 
building construction. 

Perhaps it is not so essential that a spelling 
system have the right vocabulary and right 
placement of words, that is, if there be any 
such recognized perfection. But it is a well- 
known fact that correct spelling from grade 
one through college is a need, and more than 
recognition of the fact or complaint about it 
is necessary if improvement is to be attained. 

There are some very interesting facts about 
word construction that add materially to spell- 
ing. For instance, words are made up in 
syllables, each of which contains at least one 
vowel. If the vowel has the long sound, the 
syllable is invariably accented. Here, again, 
oral spelling brings out these values. The vaiue 
is not altogether in spelling. Pronunciation of 
words in oral reading or speech is improved as 
well. 


Correct Pronunciation Important 
A system of spelling that does not provide 
for training in pronunciation and dictionary 
use is indeed inadequate. Therefore there 
should be training in the classification of the 
letters of the alphabet in vowels and conso- 
nants. The vowels in general are the letters 
that give the vocal or sound effect in pronun- 
ciation, while consonants provide the modifi- 
cation of the sound completing the word. 
There are the diacritical markings that indi- 
cate the sound of the vowel and where neces- 
sary the modification to be given by the 
consonant. Dictionaries use diacritical markings 
and if children are taught to make use of them 
in dictionary drill and practice, written as well 
as oral spelling is greatly improved and word 
use and understanding is increased. 
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Summary 

In summary, the spelling system should 
meet the following requirements: 

1. It should be built upon the premise that 
all pupils are both hearing conscious and sight 
conscious, and while some are largely sight 
conscious, some also are largely hearing con- 
scious. This calls for oral spelling and values 
of phonics as well as written spelling. 

2. The vocabulary stressed in word study 
should conform quite closely to that used by 
the pupils of each respective grade. The list 
of words provided and used in the system as 
spelling words must be extended and supple- 
mented according to the needs of the pupils 
under consideration. As evidenced by the ex- 
tended study of the writer, no system is com- 
plete in its word list, and even if it were, it 
would contain many words to be learned which 
would be immediately forgotten because the 
pupils would not use them. Learning for use 
instead of for knowledge should be directly 
applied. 


Teaching Use of Dictionary 

3. There should be word analysis training 
Little children derive just as much satisfaction 
and pleasure from learning word analysis and 
word derivation as older students. Word analy- 
sis should be a part of word study from 
grade one through college. In this the different 
forms of words are studied including plurals 
and tenses. Whereas some are very simple 
and are easily learned, others are rather com- 
plex and require considerable study and prac- 
tice. While much depends upon the teacher in 
direct application, a good spelling system pro- 
vides help for both the teacher and the pupil. 

4. There should be training in the use of the 
dictionary including correct pronunciation and 
meaning. Very few people can use with effi- 
ciency the diacritical markings or special 
methods provided by the different dictionaries 
in use today. It is not the fault of the dic- 
tionaries. The fault lies largely in the teaching 
of spelling and redounds to both the spelling 
system and the teacher. 

5. There should be provision for study and 
direct use of synonyms, homonyms and anto- 
nyms. This study as well as all other spelling 
study should stress correctness. The challenge 
to the pupil and to the teacher in this study 
is enticing when well presented by the spelling 
system. 


Supplementary Study Suggested 


6. There should be an abundance of sugges- 
tions for extended supplementary study as a 
part of each lesson. Spellers of some years 
back consisted almost entirely of word lists. 
Many activities are provided and suggested in 
systems of today. Information and activities 
related to the child’s age and grade must be 
offered. Spelling also must be correlated with 
other subjects for maximum learning results. 

Provision should be made for abundant 
drill, effectively motivated and applied to indi- 
vidual needs. Here again the school and the 
teacher must be cognizant of values and be 
original and effective in applying them. 
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Schools Can Be Lighted Economically 


Even the most financially embarrassed school 
board can markedly improve schoolroom light- 
ing by a few changes in all rooms of all 
schools in the school district. 

Administrative staffs and school boards are 
aware of the need for protecting of the eyes 
of the pupils in the care through good lighting. 
The usual ‘articles they read on the subject 
of planned lighting call for either an experi- 
mental lighting plan for one room in a school, 
or for plans to be applied to new school 
buildings —the one is not satisfactory, the 
other expensive. 

But let’s talk about the school buildings 
that are up to 40 years old, yet must serve 
for many years to come. Let’s discuss what 
can be done within the limits of a strained 
budget, to improve the lighting in these 
schoolrooms. Here we shall find bare bulbs, 
or enclosing globes, with as few as one out- 
let per room. Wire available on the job is 
less than ™% watt per square foot. Ceilings 
and side walls still have their original “ser- 
viceable” tan or brown color scheme. The 
floors and desks are dark from years of 
use and from quantities of oil and varnish; 
windows are large expanses of glass and torn 
shades; rooms are around 25 ft. wide. These 
are not exaggerations., They are observations 
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made in schools in communities of from a 
few hundred to 200,000 population. 

Now let’s tackle the lighting in this kind 
of school as it is and try to improve the 
lighting. 


Paint First 


The cheapest and first improvement for 
better light in any schoolroom is paint. Re- 
paint all ceilings, rear walls above a 4- to 6-ft. 
wainscot, and window walls, to reduce bright- 
ness contrasts. Use a flat white to utilize 
from 80 to 85 per cent of all available natural 
daylight. 

The front and inside walls should be a soft 
tint of a comfortable pastel blue, gray, buff 
or green, with a reflection factor of 50 to 60 
per cent. The wainscot may be darker to hide 
the hand prints (reflection factor here 35 
to 50 per cent). 

The use of different colors for different 
rooms costs no more and is definitely 
recommended. 

Desk tops should be sanded to the bare 
wood, and dull clear varnish used for finish. 
This will reduce the brightness in the task 
zone to a reasonable ratio of 1 to 3. 

Then the floors should be bleached as 
light as possible so as to reflect 15 to 30 
per cent of the available illumination. A 





ah 





clean room inspires cleanliness and pride of 
ownership, in addition to making the best 
use of illumination. 


Daylight Control 


The next inexpensive improvement is the 
control of the natural daylight in the room. 
The cheapest and in some respects the best 
is Dr. Harmon’s muslin-burlap diffusers (see 
Fig. 1). 

These or vertical Venetian blinds (Fig. 2) 
may be made, for material costs only, as a 
project in the woodworking classes or by the 
school carpenter in his spare time. 

The use of diffusers in upper and lower 
window halves reflect about 50 per cent of 
the light up to the ceiling, and from the 
ceiling the light is redirected to build up 
inner-desk-row foot-candle intensities. Some 
50 per cent of the direct light will pene- 
trate the material, be diffused and illuminate 
the window desk rows. Roll shades may be 
used in the lower half, and their light trans- 
mitting action will depend on the material used. 

Vertical Venetian blinds will direct the 
light toward the front of the room, illumi- 
nating the students’ work; be reflected by ceil- 
ing, floor, and front walls to useful work in 
proportion to their reflection factors. They will 
also eliminate direct glare. 
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Conventional Venetian blinds will direct 
some 80 to 85 per cent of the light to the ceil- 
ing for indirect illumination, but none will be 
transmitted. Considering everything Dr. Har- 
mon’s diffusers are probably more efficient, 
though possibly less pleasing in appearance 
than Venetian blinds. 

Diffusers, vertical blinds, or conventional 
Venetian blinds may be purchased as units. 
In any event they should be painted the same 
flat white of the window wall. Remember 
that these panels must be cleaned. Therefore, 
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they should be made small enough to be 
easily handled. 

With these improvements the foot-candle 
values and foot-lambert ratio of light on 
the desks will be improved. 

However, the desk top foot-candle inten- 
sities still favor the window rows — with in- 
side desk visibility very low. So our next 
logical step is to get artificial light on the 
inside rows of desks. 

In better than 70 per cent of the school- 
rooms the room width is from 17 to 24 
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ft., with a ceiling height of 12 to 15 ft., 
lending itself very well to two-row lighting 
design (Fig. 3). In day schools enjoying 
a yearly average daily sunshine similar to 
Oklahoma’s and operated under a tight bud- 
get, the lighting units on the window side of 
the room are not so important. Even on 
cloudy days the natural light is very satis- 
factory and will produce the necessary foot- 
candles, especially if natural daylight control 
is used, on the desks along the window row. 
By this one feature alone approximately 
one half of the fixtures, wiring, and operating 
expenses are eliminated; yet effective foot- 
candle levels are obtained. As illustrated in 
Figure 4, the solid line is typical of light 
values from bare window lighting and no 
artificial illumination; the dotted line is 
typical desk-top illumination, using the con- 
tinuous inside row of lighting units and win- 
dow diffusers. If evening school classes are 
operated, the window-row fixture may be in- 
stalled for night use. 


Lighting Fixtures 

The lighting fixtures selected for school- 
room use must produce the calculated number 
of necessary area lumens and have a distribu- 
tion curve similar to the one shown in 
Figure 5. The use of exposed tube fixtures 
must be eliminated, because the brightness is 
excessive and definitely beyond the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society’s recommended 
contrast of 20 to 1 (light source to ceiling) 
plus the very important fact that the generated 
light is uncontrolled. 

In a study of the several rooms on each 
job, it may be found that there is wire 
available to serve one row of lighting units 
in at least some of the rooms from the 
existing panel boards. Probably the cheapest 
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and best fixture installation, whether new and 
larger wire is needed or not, is done by using 
wiring channel, with removable cover, and the 
fixture support (Fig. 6). Using this method 
where the budget is extremely tight, lighting 
like that shown in Plan A, Figure 3, could 
be installed at first, then Plan B, and still later 
Plan C and Plan D as the money becomes 
available. The end result would be an ex- 
cellent lighting job. The units may be added 
at the bare hanging cost. An additional ad- 
vantage of this wireway system is due to the 
fact that separate outlet boxes for each 
fixture are eliminated, saving many installa- 
tion hours in locating, drilling, cutting con- 
duit, etc. A “wire raceway — fixture support” 
is simply locked in place and the lighting 
units are connected and hung. For adding 
units just remove the cover and hang the 
unit, connect to service, and replace the cover. 

The rearrangement of desks, Figure 7, is 
an added refinement to completely utilize these 
advantages, and it offers each student maxi- 
mum light, minimum glare, and optimum 
brightness ratios. 


The Needed Maintenance 


Probably the most important feature in 
this planned program of lighting betterment 
is maintenance. For installed, maintained, and 
purchased foot-candles, lighting fixtures must 
be washed with a grease-removing detergent, 
not just dry wiped when a lamp is replaced. 
Floors should be swept with a preparation, 
using little or no oil, and bleached at least 
semiannually. The Venetian blinds and dif- 
fusers must also be cleaned every six months. 
Walls and ceiling also need at least annual 
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cleaning. This simple maintenance, whether 
done by students or building maintenance 
crews, will pay dollars and cents dividends 
to school systems, pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents of students — in well-lighted classrooms, 
higher lighting levels, and saving of our most 
valuable yet irreplaceable asset — the eyes of 
children. 

The installations suggested here are not 
intended to be in contradiction to the more 
complete ideas in lighting design or higher 
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Desk ARRANGEMENT 


light intensities. They are rather beginnings on 
a modest scale for the attainment of higher 
foot-candle levels for the task areas in the 
schoolroom. They can be improved by adding 
units or rows of fixtures. Local concentra- 
tion can be built up by adding fixtures. Chalk- 
board, special recessed or angle lighting can 
be added. 

If more and more capacity is required in 
years to come, more and larger wire may be 
easily installed in the “wireway-fixture sup- 
port” channel as the channel is neither buried 
nor filled. Never in the foreseeable future will 
larger wireway be needed. Light has been 
controlled and directed to needed areas; glare 
has been practically eliminated, and tiring 
brightness ratios made comfortable. Even the 
morale of the students and teachers has 
been improved by color. 


ee 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


& Taft, Calif. The city school board of educa- 
tion has hired Ernest McCoy, architect, Bakers- 
field, Calif., to make plans for a new wing at 
the Lincoln School and for a 16-classroom build- 
ing with administration and nurses’ offices, 
teachers’ lounge, workroom and bookroom to be 
built in Ford City. Superintendent Milton G. 
Ross writes that, to accommodate a recently 
established class for cerebral-palsied children, an 
eight-room building has been moved onto the 
school grounds and is being remodeled to meet 
state requirements for the specialized classes. The 
staff will include one teacher, an accredited physi- 
cal therapist, an occupational therapist, and a 
matron. 

> Beloit, Wis. Superintendent Fred N. Johnston 
reports that the new high school building will 
be ready for occupancy during the 1950-51 school 
year. Additions to two elementary schools have 
been completed and plans are being made to 
add to another elementary school in the spring 
or summer of 1950. The long-range program in- 
cludes building facilities for all three levels in 
the school system. 

® Wichita, Kans. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $3,113,000 for a school construc- 
tion program to comprise 17 school projects. 
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Saving Fuel and Steam in the School 


At no time in the past has there existed 
greater need for conserving fuel and its 
product — heat -— than exists today. 

That much valuable heat is being wasted in 
many school heating plants cannot be denied. 
This statement may easily be verified by an 
inspection of even some of modern heating 
plant installations found in many school build- 
ings. In general, these losses result from neglect 
to properly operate the boiler and from neglect 
to prevent the waste of steam after it leaves 
the boiler. 

Boiler plants which are semiautomatic or 
fully automatic, are much less likely to waste 
fuel than are the hand-fired or fully manually 
controlled boilers, since automatic controls 
perform more efficiently than any fireman who 
must fire the boiler, see that the water-level 
is properly maintained, and control the drafts 
by means of hand-operated dampers 


Sources of Waste 


Regardless of the type boiler used, economic 
results cannot be obtained in a school heating 
plant unless the operator makes it a part of 
his job to keep the heating surfaces free from 
excessive accumulations of soot and ashes. 
Both soot and ashes are poor conductors of 
heat and therefore allow much of the heat 
liberated in the furnace to escape to the stack 
and to go to waste. 

For example, some operators of oil fired 
furnaces have the notion that since oil is 
used, there can be no soot. This, however, 
is a mistaken notion since oil can, and does, 
produce a gummy, sooty deposit that offers 
great resistance to the passage of heat. 

Another source of heat loss is that resulting 
from the insulating effect of scale, mud, or 
other deposits on the inside water surfaces of 
the boiler. It is quite true that where most of 
the condensate is returned to the boiler from 
the heating system, and from other steam con- 
suming equipment, not much make-up water 
is added and therefore but little scale is likely 
to be found. On the other hand, if much of the 
condensate is wasted to the sewer, as is prac- 
ticed in some plants, much more make-up 
water is required and this may, if it contains 
scale-forming soluble solids, cause the water 
surfaces to become badly scaled. In addition, 
such make-up water may contain an excess 
of turbidity, and this will also form an in- 
sulating deposit on the inside water surfaces. 

It is evident, therefore, that to obtain 
maximum boiler output, with minimum fuel 
consumption, both the fire and water surfaces 
of the boiler must be kept clean. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many school boiler plants 
that are actually operating at efficiencies from 
20 to 40 per cent lower than they should, due 
largely to lack of attention to operating de- 
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tails. Laziness, ignorance, or indifference on 
the part of operating personnel is indeed 
expensive. 

All boilers should be cleaned internally and 
externally sufficiently often to insure that the 
maximum amount of heat liberated in the 
furnace by combustion will reach the water 
within the boiler and convert same into steam. 


Automatic Equipment Must Be 
Maintained 


Stokers, oil and gas burners, pumps, etc., 
are now largely controlled by equipment that 
performs automatically many of the boiler 
room operations formerly done by hand. This, 
of course, has eliminated much of the waste 
that was inevitable in manual control and has 
resulted in higher over-all boiler and furnace 
efficiencies. 

However, failure to properly maintain such 
automatic equipment will result in disappoint- 
ing boiler performance. Not much time and 
effort are required to examine such equipment 
at regular intervals to see whether it is showing 
forewarning signs of later trouble. No man- 
made apparatus, however good, can perform 
forever without some attention. 


Care of Boiler Setting 


In the case of the small self-contained low 
pressure heating boiler, there is not the same 
chance for loss in heat to the stack as obtains 
with larger horizontal return tubular or water 
tube boilers encased in brick settings. 

The losses so common in boiler plants where 
the boilers are encased in brick settings mainly 
result from cold air which enters cracks and 
openings in the brickwork. When quantities 
of cold air enter the furnace and combustion 
chamber they absorb and carry to the stack 
large quantities of valuable heat which, of 
course, represents a tremendous waste of fuel. 

In the case of a hand-fired coal furnace, 
it is necessary that the fuel bed on the grates 
be kept thick enough so that coal will not 
burn out in spots, leaving for a time between 
firings, holes in the fuel bed. When such holes 
occur cold air will pass through from below 
the grates and produce the same wasteful 
results as occur where openings exist in the 
brickwork. 

If a boiler is supplied with more draft than 
is required for complete combustion with a 
given fuel, this will also cause serious fuel 
losses. It should be remembered that every 
pound of air that enters the furnace and set- 
tings over and above that which is practically 
required to support combustion, soaks up valu- 
able heat which should be absorbed by the 
water in the boiler, and that this excess air in 
passing up the stack carries this valuable heat 
with it. 
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Obviously, the remedy for losses resulting 
from defective boiler brickwork is to stop the 
holes and cracks. To be sure that all openings 
are tight, go over the entire brickwork, in- 
cluding the covering over tops of drums or 
shells, with a lighted candle, applying the flame 
to suspected areas. If air is entering, the 
candle flame will be drawn in. After it is 
thought that everything has been made air- 
tight, try closing the dampers just after a fresh 
fire has been built and look carefully for places 
where smoke escapes. This will show up open- 
ings that might have been overlooked with 
the candle test. In the case of return tubular 
boilers, it will be found generally, when mak- 
ing the latter test, that smoke will make its 
appearance around the top of the boilers and 
through the rear end brick arches over the 
combustion chamber. 

A boiler, as well as its brick walls, will 
contract and expand more or less. This is 
especially true after a cold boiler is fired up 
and placed in service. Consequently, when a 
boiler has been shut down for cleaning or 
repairs and put back in commission, the setting 
should be gone over immediately and any 
cracks or openings resulting from expansion 
should-be closed up. 

If it is found that the load on the boiler is 
light and trouble is experienced in carrying a 
heavy enough fire on the grates to prevent 
holes in the fuel bed, as previously described, 
then the thing to do where possible is to brick 
off part of the grate surface. A restricted grate 
area will permit a thicker fire to be carried 
on the effective area and, at the same time, 
maintain the proper steam pressure without 
causing frequent blowing of the safety valve. 

This is a matter too frequently neglected in 
boiler plants with underloaded boilers. The 
condition alone has caused an enormous fuel 
loss. Oftentimes, a boiler may appear to be 
overloaded, or that there is not enough draft 
to support combustion, even with the dampers 
wide open. Often this condition is due to the 
fact that so much excess air is entering the 
setting that the stack is overloaded. Later, 
when the settings are made tight and this air 
is excluded, there is more draft than is re- 
quired for maintaining the proper steam 
pressure. To cure this, the dampers may be 
partly closed with economical results 


Protective Coating 


There is available a plastic material that 
may be applied to boiler brickwork and which 
will effectively seal the cracks and pores 
thereby preventing the entrance of cold air 
This material, often referred to as boiler coat, 
is not expensive in first cost and may be 
applied by any intelligent workman. Should 
the material be not available, the brickwork 
may be given a coat of whitewash. Whitewash 
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will completely fill the pores and small cracks. 
It usually requires two coats of whitewash 
to do a good job. 

If any person doubts whether the ordinary 
brick used to back up firebrick are porous, let 
him weigh such a brick on a pair of accurate 
scales, then drop it in a bucket of water and 


after an hour’s time, remove it. If the surface 


water is wiped away and the specimen is 
weighed the results will be surprising. The 
brick will be much heavier. 


Steampipe Insulation 


All steam distributing systems should be well 
insulated with good quality pipe covering. 
Failure to provide such covering and to prop- 
erly maintain and protect it after installation 
will result in the loss of much fuel. This ap- 
plies regardless of whether the steam pressure 
carried is high or low. To illustrate, consider 
the following: 


Example No.1: 

Steam pressure, 10 Ib. 

Corresponding steam temp., 240 deg. 

Difference between surrounding air and steam, 
170 deg 

Loss per square foot of pipe surface, 425 b.t.u. 
per hour 


Evidence From Experience 
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Waste in coal in pounds per square foot per 
year, 372 

Number of square feet of surface that wastes a 
ton of coal in 1 year, 5.38 

Example No. 2: 

If the steam pressure carried is, say 100 Ib., it 
has a corresponding temp. of 338 deg. and with a 
difference of 268 deg. between the temp. of the 
steam and surrounding air, the loss per square 
foot of exposed pipe surface per hour is 820 b.t.u. 
while the waste of coal in pounds per square foot 
per hour becomes 718 and only 2.79 square feet 
of bare pipe are required to waste a ton of coal 
in one year. 


Seal Pipe Covering Ends at Fittings 

Wherever the ends of sections of the molded 
covering butt up against a fitting of any de- 
scription, the ends should be effectively sealed 
against the passage of cool air between the 
pipe surface and surface of the covering. 
Otherwise excessive condensation of steam will 
result due to the moving air currents that ab- 
sorb heat in passing from one unsealed end of 
the covering to another. 


Losses Due to Defective Steam Traps 

In order that steam piping systems may be 
kept reasonably free from accumulation of 
condensate, steam traps are provided at low 


The School Cafeteria Can Be 
Operated Economically Floyd G. Hoek 


From various reports and personal obser- 
vations, school cafeterias are becoming more 
and more acquainted with balances in the 
‘red” than in the “black.” This is also true 
of public feeding institutions. Food costs, 
labor costs, and other expenditures have in- 
creased in these past few years at such rapid 
rates that management has often been at its 
wits’ ends to operate a cafeteria in the black. 

The aim of a well-run school cafeteria sys- 
tem is to serve nutritious, palatable food at a 
price that every child can pay. Profit is 
farthest from the mind of any cafeteria man- 
agement which understands the social and 
educational purposes to be achieved. 

The Asbury Park board of education has 
set up a self-sustaining rather than a profit- 
making type of operation. Our cafeteria is 
controlled by the board of education through 
the business manager’s office. The board owns 
and provides the facilities and equipment nec- 
essary for its operation. The cafeteria which 
is well equipped and kept in excellent condi- 
tion does not pay for any major permanent 
equipment from its own funds. 

The kitchen equipment includes four large 
refrigerators, each of about 30 cu. ft. capacity, 
a large electric range, a potato peeler, a dish- 
washer, an electric oven, a large mixing ma- 
chine, deep freezers, worktables, and other 
necessary equipment. The kitchen has been 


*Secretary-Business Manager, Board of Education, As 


bury Park, N. J 


well planned by the school architect and pro- 
vides convenient space for doing an efficient 
job, The equipment is installed in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate easy access and minimum 
cross travel. 


The Cafeteria Management 


The board of education engages the cafe- 
teria manager upon the recommendation of 
the secretary-business manager and sets his 
salary. As to his qualifications, no professional 
training standard has been set. Some 15 years 
ago. a college trained dietitian was engaged at 
a good salary, and though the board paid 
her salary from noncafeteria funds, the cafe- 
teria showed a deficit at the end of each 
school year. For the past few years, a woman 
with commercial cafeteria and hotel experi- 
ence, but not college trained, showed the same 
results. In September, 1949, the business man- 
ager volunteered to undertake the task tem- 
porarily. The first four months of his service 
showed a profit of approximately $500 

In the selection of a manager, care should 
be exercised that he become “a part” of the 
cafeteria and not “apart” from the school 
system. He should work with the help, not 
against them, as leader not as “boss.” Favorit- 


ism, gossip, creating situations, poor discipline, 
making promises that cannot be fulfilled, shift- 
ing employees in their jobs without justifiable 


reasons — these are typical bad management 


practices which break down the morale of the 
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points to collect and return condensed steam 
back to the boiler. Often, these traps are 
neglected with the result that they leak badly. 
In many cases, it has been found that traps 
leak so badly that at boiler pressure steam is 
permitted to blow through which, of course, 
represents an extremely wasteful situation. It 
sometimes happens, too, that traps are not 
provided with proper supports and that they 
fail to function because the supports have 
allowed the traps to settle away from their 
original level and plumb position. Another 
cause of trouble with traps is due to the failure 
in many instances to provide a suitable strainer 
on the inlet side to protect the moving parts 
from gathering scale and grit or other abrasive 
material that will cause valve seats to cut and 
permit of excessive leakage. Sometimes, too, 
such foreign matter will collect around the 
trap mechanism and so gum it up that it can- 
not function. 

All steam traps should be provided with test 
valves which may be opened periodically to 
determine whether or not the trap is allowing 
steam to pass through at boiler pressure. 

The foregoing cautions apply particularly to 
heating plants using steam at pressures from 
10 to 50 lb. or more. 


staff, cause lost time, waste funds, and result 
in an inefficient cafeteria. The manager must 
have the ability and know-how to plan the 
work; he must work, know his help, recognize 
service well rendered, be open to suggestions, 
be practical, and by all means, be human. 
The lack of good supervision and of balanced 
results is due to poor policies and incompetent 
management. 


The Problem of the Help 


The cafeteria staff should be hired by the 
manager, with the approval of the business 
manager and the board. In Asbury Park, with 
but one exception, adults are employed by the 
secretary-business manager and are chosen for 
their ability and experience in the work. Care 
must be exercised not to overstaff an organi- 
zation, and thus increase labor costs. Have a 
definite job for each employee. Make up a 
functional staff and leave off the “spurt in 
business” help. After the force has been se- 
lected, train them to fit their jobs and do not 
adapt the job to fit them. Set up policies and 
insist on fair practices which will develop 
mutual respect and confidence 

In Asbury Park only one student is em- 
ployed. There is little need for student em- 
ployment as a means of curtailing expense 
Student help has been written of in flowery 
terms as a means of economy; I do not agree 
completely. Students can function in certain 
jobs only and here they must be well selected 
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Our staff is set up on both daily and hourly 
work schedules. There is no need to require 
the cashiers to report for duty one or two 
hours ahead of time and pay them for this 
time unless they are doing some other produc- 
tive work. One person may handle two jobs and 
function very well. Simplify the work of all, 
so that they will be efficiently but happily 
busy. There is no need for red tape and many 
report forms. 


Payment of Accounts 


In Asbury Park, the manager purchases all 
groceries and supplies, and helps the chef 
plan all menus. All bills, claims, and state- 
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from local bakeries. At one time all our pies, 
cakes, and sometimes rolls were made by a 
full-time pastry cook in our own kitchen, but 
the practice was found to be too costly. 

It is essential that the manager have a 
detailed knowledge of market conditions in 
order to plan economically his menu from day 
to day. He must carefully read published 
bulletins, follow the radio, and consult local 
merchants. Above all good judgment is neces- 
sary in buying. 


General Management Details 


As a means of economy the wash is sent 
to a local laundry. 





The Asbury Park High School cafeteria is daily the scene of a happy lunch period. 


ments are sent direct to the manager who in 
turn checks the invoices, compiles a list of 
the claims together with the vouchers and 
presents them to the Finance Committee of 
the board for signature. The board is finally 
responsible for all departments, and deserves 
to have full knowledge of all transactions. 
When the accounts are approved, the secre- 
tary-business manager signs the checks and 
the bills are paid. The necessary bookkeeping 
in our cafeteria is kept at a minimum. At the 
end of every month a detailed statement of 
the cafeteria operations is submitted to the 
board of education through the secretary- 
business manager’s office. 

At the close of each day’s lunch period the 
cashiers check the receipts, prepare the bank 
deposit, and deliver the money to the bank 
by the local police. The police have been 
most co-operative and receive no remuneration 
for this service. Three copies of the daily 
receipts are made, one for the cafeteria, one 
for the business office, and the other for the 
bank. 

Available fresh foods are always used when 
prices are not out of reason. When the market 
goes too high, then some canned goods are 
used, There are no “bid sales,” only outright 
purchases of the best obtainable food at the 
best cost to the cafeteria. Frozen foods are 
purchased when expedient. Only the best 
brands of canned foods are accepted; it is 
never forgotten that children are being fed 
Pies, cakes, rolls, and bread are purchased 


Storage space is provided adjoining our 
cafeteria; in addition we have a very large 
storage area in the basement within easy 
access of the elevator. All supplies and equip- 
ment are inventoried every month. 

A separate dining room complete with a 
serving counter, tables, and chairs is operated 
for the teachers. The prices here average 
about the same as in the students’ cafeteria. 

The organization and supervision of lunch- 
room periods is necessarily placed entirely in 
the hands of the high school principal. 

Nearly one thousand students are served 
every school day at two identical counters. 
As a policy we try to provide balanced diets 
and to sell basic foods for child growth. We 
do add some “sugar coatings” such as pies, 
cakes, and desserts of various kinds. The food 
is always appetizing and we have a variety at 
reasonable cost. Once in a while we serve 
some special meal which is rightfully consid- 
ered as giving a great deal for the money 
This is done with the food surpluses from the 
government. 


Two Ills to Overcome 


One of the ills of a cafeteria is what cafe- 
teria help speaks of as “slashing the chin.” 
A phase of this evil is the taking home of 
left-over foods by employees. In every group 
a few people take it for granted that they 
are entitled to help themselves and are very 
much disturbed when called to task for it 
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Employees must have an esprit de corps and 
keep in mind that their jobs are contingent 
upon the financial success of the cafeteria. 
Only the manager should determine when 
surplus or left-over material is to be given 
to employees for home consumption. It is 
desirable to set a reasonable price for the sale 
of surpluses; no cafeteria can operate as a 
charity, but only on a sound financial basis. 
Under no circumstances should the manager 
“slash the chin” with the merchants. If he 
does, he will pay for it in one way or the 
other, and generally in increased outlay for 
foods. 

The wage schedule which is based on lo- 
cal wage scales is set up by the manager 
and is approved by the board of education. 
In addition to the stipulated wage, each em- 
ployee is given a complete meal each day. 

All employees are required to pass a thor- 
ough physical examination twice a year. Any 
individual who is found to be physically unfit 
is immediately dropped from the force. All 
employees are covered by insurance; pre- 
miums are paid directly by the board of 
education. The manager is bonded. 

For a number of years free lunches have 
been given to those pupils, who after careful 
investigation are found to be unable to pay 
because of economic conditions in the home. 
The expense is borne by the cafeteria and 
the board of education. Recently this need 
has declined considerably. 

When purchasing cafeteria equipment, it is 
worth remembering that the best is the 
cheapest in the long run. Occasionally a bar- 
gain may be picked up from some govern- 
mental agency like the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, Thus the board purchased from the 
War Assets a slightly used dishwasher valued 
new at $3,000 for about $246. The machine 
was partially rebuilt and our old dishwasher 
was sold. The net cost of the new machine 
to the board was about $500. 

In the maintenance of equipment, it is 
economical to use the regularly employed 
school mechanics whenever possible 


Prices for Foods 


The prices established by the cafeteria and 
approved by the board of education for teach- 
ers and students are as follows 

Soup y 

Meat and Vegetable (2 25 

Vegetable plate (3) 

Beets 

Spinach 

Baked beans 

Baked macaroni 

Sandwiches 
Tuna fish, minced ham, 
peanut butter and jam, 
bologna, cream chees« 
and olives, egg 

Salads — with jello 


> 


Salads — chicken 40 

— fruit 25 
Pies and cakes 13 
Puddings and jellos 10 
Fruit cup 13 
Apple sauce 05 
Ice cream sandwich 10 
Ice cream, dixie and frosticks 07 
Milk On 
Chocolate milk 07 
Fruit juices 05 
Slice of bread 01 
Butter 02 


This past Christmas we served a turkey 
dinner consisting of turkey, dressing. three 
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A Business Manager’s Philosophy — 





Some Principles for the Organization and 
Operation of a Central School Shop Service 


No two businesses are identical; likewise, 
the details of no two school systems are the 
same. Certain fundamentals of purpose, per- 
sonnel, and organization are common to both 
all businesses and all school systems; their 
forms, of necessity, vary according to modify- 
ing circumstances. In this article a few prin- 
ciples of school business organization are 
discussed as applied to the development of 
centralized shop service, which with modifica- 
tions may be applied generally to school sys- 
tems. In the discussion of the principles enu- 
merated, the necessity and desirability of the 
central shop organization of the Oklahoma 
City schools will be referred to as illustrating 
the soundness of the principles in practice. 


Objectives of Central Service 


In developing the efficient administration of 
any extensive enterprise four characteristics 
of structure and operation are essential: 

1. The objectives of the enterprise must be 
defined clearly. 

2. The control must be clear-cut. 

3. The details of the work of each division 
must be so defined and co-ordinated that every 
operation may be performed to the best ad- 
vantage of the whole and in the most efficient 
possible way. 

4. The formulation of standard practices 
is necessary to guide the management. 

These characteristics as applied to the busi- 
ness administration of a school system and 
limited to the control and operation of a cen- 
tralized service shop have these implications: 


Objectives of Central Service 


First, the centralized school services are 
intended (1) to provide the services and 
things necessary to keep the school plant in 
satisfactory condition so that the administra- 
tion, instruction, and operation may continue 
effectively; (2) to transport pupils, supplies, 
equipment, and food so pupils, teachers, and 
other school employees may do their respective 
jobs in the school; (3) to improve the school 
environment by the use of new approved 
standards and the installation of improved 
equipment when the old equipment wears out. 
These clearly defined objectives must be made 
possible at the expense of the least effort and 
cost. 

Second, in the unit-type of school admin- 
istrative organization, the superintendent of 
schools must have general control over the 
standards of maintenance, operation, and cen- 
tralized services of the schools. In cities of 
any size, he delegates this control to a busi- 
ness manager or an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business. The latter may direct the 
centralized services with the aid of a supervisor 
of maintenance, a chief custodian, a co-or- 
dinator of cafeterias, a school engineer, a 
supply clerk, and the executives in charge of 
the instructional and research departments 


“Business Manager, Board of Education, Oklahoma City, 
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These heads of divisions in turn may co-or- 
dinate these services under their staffs through 
interlocking committees. 

Third, in the operation of the centralized 
service center, the definition and the co- 
ordination of the details of the work of each 
activity may be built around constantly im- 
proving functions. Functionalization provides 
ways and means whereby definite avenues are 
opened to fulfill the purposes of the service 
center, and any possibility of duplication or 
overlapping work may be eliminated. 

As the size of an enterprise increases, 
human limitations call for separation and 
specialization of functions. In organizing the 
centralized service center for the public schools 
of Oklahoma City, an effort has been made to 
bring together, in one building, those who 
render a particular business service. The ad- 
vantages of such centralization are: (1) that 
the school administration may devote all its 
energies to getting on with the job; (2) that 
the organization may elicit the best energies 
and loyalties of the personnel in giving a 
central drive to the whole activity, because 
the purposes have become understood by the 
entire personnel; and (3) that the public may 
see the end results. 

Fourth, the formulation of standards takes 
into consideration the actual internal working 
conditions of the organization, and sets up 
the practices applicable to the performance of 
each activity. It is necessary to keep all 
activities of the centralized service center 
supplementing one another and the effort of 
all persons concerned directed toward achiev- 
ing the objectives. Flexible standards and pro- 
cedures which are continuously evaluated and 
adjusted will accomplish these ends. 


Five Basic Principles Explained 


A search for principles of centralization 
reveals that the literature of industrial manage- 
ment and of school organization is vague on 
this point. It is agreed that organizations 
should be established on principles; and 
though excellent principles for an ideal or- 
ganization are outlined, the application of 
these principles is difficult because the human 
factor enters into all organization work. The 
more the problems of organization are studied 
the more it is clear that human nature and 
its failures interfere with organizing any busi- 
ness on abstract principles. 

If the definition “a principle is a statement 
formulated as a guide to action” is correct, 
the writer, though he recognizes that not any 
one principle is inclusive, presents the follow- 
ing list of principles as a guide to centraliza- 
tion of functions in a service center. 


The Principle of Co-ordination 


If one man working alone should build a 
house, there would be no need for co-ordina- 
tion of the several parts of the work. If a 
number of people, such as carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, plasterers, etc., build a house, 
there is need for co-ordinating their labor. In 
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a school system the size of Oklahoma City, 
there is need for co-ordinating the activities of 
the mechanics who do the work of building 
maintenance and operation, and of the execu- 
tives and clerks who do the purchasing; of 
the laundry workers, truck drivers, and many 
others. 

The co-ordination of these services becomes 
mandatory; yet there is no one way of co- 
ordination. The exact plan in every community 
depends upon the local situation. There ap- 
pears to be two general methods of co-ordina- 
tion (1) by organizing; i.e., by subdividing 
responsibilities from top to bottom; and (2) 
by the dominance of an idea, such as the 
development of a singleness of purpose so 
strong that each worker enthusiastically sees 
his task fitted into the whole program. Neither 
way of co-ordination is mutually inclusive, and 
any organization must use both methods to 
be successful. 

The co-ordination of a school service center 
embraces such tasks as (a) defining the jobs 
to be done; (6) providing the direction to 
assure the realization of the major objectives 
of the organization; (c) determining how 
many workers are needed for the jobs; and 
(d) establishing the controls between the di- 
rection and the ultimate working conditions. 


The Principle of Functionalism 


The inadequacies of our language have in- 
vented new meanings for the word functional- 
ism. As used in this study, functionalism is 
simply the differentiation between kinds of 
duties. In any job, the determination of 
something to be done, the doing of that some- 
thing, and the resolving of the occurring con- 
flicts generally appear collectively. They may 
appear completely separated in the general 
structure of an organization. 

The purpose of any organization is to 
integrate its functions. This may be done 
through exact definition of duties. When all 
the members of an organization exactly under- 
stand their duties, and see their jobs in rela- 
tion to all the jobs around them and in 
relation to the total purpose of the enterprise, 
a unity of spirit develops which is fundamental 
to co-operative effort. 

In staff service functionalism has three 
phases which are closely integrated. The in- 
formative phase refers to those things which 
authority should know in framing its decisions; 
the advisory phase is the actual counsel based 
on such information; the supervisory phase 
refers to the informative and advisory phases 
as they are applied to the details of execution. 
Thus, the staff is purely an auxiliary service. 
It is very important that the co-ordinated 
effort of the staff provides opportunities for 
the infiltration from the rank and file to the 
supervisory heads of knowledge needed in the 
execution of all plans. 


The Principle of Promising Practices 


In the many institutions of a democracy, 
the question of the placement of functions 
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which should be handled locally and the place- 
ment of functions which should be handled 
centrally, have provoked much critical think- 
ing. The specific designation of the functions 
which should be housed in a centralized school 
service building has not been standardized. 

Some functions may adjust themselves 
more easily to a centralized organization while 
others may not. Then, which functions adjust 
themselves and prosper? Cillie' found that 
two thirds of the functions in the field of 
business administration prospered better under 
centralization than under decentralization. In 
a city school system some items which prosper 
as well or better under centralization than de- 
centralization follows: 

a) Availability of instructional materials 

b) Adequate budgetary procedure 

c) Adequate maintenance procedure 

d) Quantity purchasing 

e) Basing appropriations on objective need 

f) Bonding of officials 

g) Adequate accounting for expenditures 

h) Proper authorization of expenditures 

i) Checking and receipting for goods 
services 

j) Making continuing analyses of need 

k) Expediting audits 

Officials of school systems which have main- 
tenance and storage services that are not cen- 
tered, urge that one plant be used to house 
all the services needed in a school system. The 
divisions generally stipulated as necessary are: 

I. Maintenance which includes such services 
as: (a) estimates and plans for repairs and 
alterations; (b) the operation of shops for 
electric, gas, steam, wood, plumbing, sheet- 
metal repairs; painting, glazing, and automo- 
bile maintenance; (c) repairs to grounds and 
outside equipment; (d) record keeping and ac- 
counting necessary to maintenance. 

II. Plant operation which performs such 
services as: (a) fuel requisitions and inven- 
tories; (b) supervision and repair of operation 
of furnaces and temperature control; (c) 
management of custodial service, cleaning, fire 
prevention; (d) direction of care of grounds, 
and watchman; (e) control of extra-school 
time use of plant; (f) accounting necessary 
for school plan operation. 

The above services focus best in a central- 
ized service building in order that proper co- 


and 


ordination is kept between operation and 
maintenance. 
III. General central store services which 


perform such operations as: 

a) Warehousing for quantity purchases of (1) 
cafeteria food and equipment; (2) school supplies 
and movable equipment; (3) textbooks; (4) 
maintenance and operating materials and equip- 
ment 

b) Bookkeeping and 
necessary to store keeping 

c) Haudling of requisitions 

d) Receiving of goods and 
orders 

e) Delivery of supplies to schools, such as: (1) 
central office mail; (2) maintenance and operating 
supplies; (3) instructional supplies and equip- 
ment; (4) cafeteria supplies and equipment 

f) Storage and transfer of used materials and 
equipment 

g) Storage and disposal of obsolete equipment 

Some of the benefits of centralization? of 
services have been found to be the establish- 
ment of unified practices and standards, re- 
sponding quickly to emergencies. Central serv- 
~"T Francois Stephanus Cillie, Centralized or Decentralized, 
p. 85, 1940. 

2Paul Studenski and Paul R. Mort 


centralized Government in 
32-51, 1941 


continuous inventories 


checking against 
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ices tend to be more efficient and economical 
for six reasons: (1) A central service attracts 
more competent personnel. (2) It makes wide 
sources of information on school business ad- 
ministrative problems available. (3) It allows 
greater functional specialization. (4) It makes 
possible greater opportunities for the central- 
ization of school business administrative ac- 
tivities. (5) It makes possible the division of 
labor and the obtaining of better equipment. 
(6) It gives common direction to the care 
of the physical properties in a school system, 
and compels the personnel to maintain higher 
standards of service 


The Principle of Efficiency 

The principle of efficiency in school admin- 
istration is important, but it may be over- 
stressed to the point of overmechanization of 
the human and material factors. As such it 
should not be sanctioned in a democracy. Yet 
management* should be responsible for the 
kind of efficiency which eliminates wastes of 
both human and material factors. Efficiency 
can be achieved where the organization selects 
and trains its personnel. Necessary provisions 
should be made for: 

a) Providing competent people on all jobs and 
especially skilled people for special jobs 

6b) Securing co-operation and using the talents 
of the unskilled as well as skilled people 

c) Upgrading people on the jobs they hold 

d) Training selected people for the duties and 
responsibilities of leadership and foremanship 

¢) Pooling the suggestions of all workers 

f) Studying methods of production 

g) Developing a feeling of unity in the entire 
school administration 

Efficiency is further achieved by organizing 
material necessary to eliminate wastes: 

a) Prepare schedules of work 

b) Develop an accounting system for necessary 
business 

c) Make possible the quantity purchasing of 
materials, supplies, and movable equipment 

d) Provide storeroom layouts for the eco- 
nomical receipt, moving and distribution of goods 
in the plant 

e) Provide inventory procedures 

f) Provide facilities for collecting, dispatching 
and routing mail, supplies, and equipment to 
schools 

g) Provide for simplified and standarized lists 
of materials 

Flow of work is enhanced not only by 
proper plant layouts but also by attention to 
(a) the safety of the worker; (6) safe main- 
tenance of machinery and equipment. 

To secure continued efficiency, good will is 
fundamental. It begins in the smallest unit of 
a shop. There are many unexplored possibilities 
of securing harmony by improving relations 
in the routine of daily work. Small annoyances 
and disagreements may seem unimportant, but 
let them pile up and they cause disruption. 
The starting point of all good relations is the 
satisfactory unit of work and the satisfied 
worker. The sagacious director of a school 
service center is always focusing attention on 
adjustments within the organization. 

Common sense teaches that a final principle 
of efficiency suggests the need of standards and 
methods on which it strives to pool the skills 
and co-ordinate the efforts of the several func- 
tions in a central service plant. To do this 
it becomes necessary to routinize certain 
phases common to all types of work in order 
to facilitate the services and increase produc- 
tion and services. 

‘Norris 
1914 


A. Brisco, Economies of 


Efficiency, pp. 1-43, 
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The Principle of Service 

The principle of service is another important 
factor in success of the centralized service 
center where all school-business facilities are 
housed. 

a) In my experience, the service workers in a 
school system trained to co-ordinate their work 
tend to develop active co-operation among them- 
selves and with management 

b) Workers who pool ideas and efforts generally 
aim toward better practices. 

c) The workers who develop “Occupational” 
knowledge about the school system acquire a 
spirit of improvement. 

d) Workers who are imbued with the conscious 
belief that things can be improved make possible 
changes which insure the success of the centralized 
service center 

e) In my experience, service employees who 
participate on interlocking committees develop a 
better understanding of the problems of educa- 
tion and see how their specific jobs are related 
to the total problem 

Another aspect of the principle of service 
is the opportunity of permanent employment 
provided for the individual worker. Steady 
employment at a fair wage and under favor- 
able physical surroundings, with provisions for 
paid vacations and sick leave, a continual 
chance to improve his skill and service, and 
the periodic appraisal of effectiveness on the 
job all may serve to be motivating forces for 
the individual worker, 

Likewise, because of the possible continued 
service of an employee, the school system 
receives such benefits as: (a) high productivity 
per employee and corresponding low labor cost 
per unit of service; (b) stability of the work- 
ing force; and (c) friendly attitude of the 
employees toward the school system as a 
whole: 

In summary, as evidenced by the principles 
of co-ordination, functionalism, present-day 
promising practices, efficiency and service, cen- 
tralization in a school business service center 
will organize certain public school services 
more efficiently and economically. The center 
may provide unified direction and guidance to 
local school units; and it will improve main- 
tenance and operation in the interests of the 
school system 


Dangers in Centralizing Services 

Research has not produced statistics con- 
cerning the effectiveness of centralization of 
school business services. In fact, experience in 
government and industry show that certain 
dangers to efficiency which must be watched 
constantly, are found in centralized services 

1. A common danger may be extreme over- 
specialization. Experts are inclined to limit 
themselves to their own fields, and to neglect 
the interests of the organization as a whole. 
They desire independence and freedom from 
other activities and even from democratic 
control, and they would make an “end” of 
what should be a ‘‘means.”’ They often smother 
departments in red tape which injures the 
program of the organization. 

2. Another important danger appears when 
the specialist or skilled mechanic assumes that, 
because he is expert in his own field, he is 
equally competent in other fields 

3. A certain technical efficiency achieved 
by some men often influences their associates 
to look at these men as expert in supervision 
or administration and to seek to put them in 
top positions for which they may not be 
trained. Generally speaking, expertness does 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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‘iples 3. Playground entrance to junior high and gymnasium wing, Cherokee School, Tulsa, 
t-day Oklahoma. — Frederick Vance Kershner, Architect, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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0 The Combination Elementary 
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and Junior High School Clarence F. Mantooth* 


provide that one enrollment had nearly doubled by the latte: gymnasium-auditorium used by students at 
rtain hool district may annex itself to any adjacent part of World War II, despite the transfer of | both levels. The junior high building, a three- 


ched district by a majority of votes cast in an senior high school students to other high story red brick structure, was old, its rooms 


wes nnexation election held within the district schools in Tulsa were poorly arranged, and the entire school 
co hich seeks to be annexed Facilities at Turley later renamed it lacked any type ol modern facilities 

lect [here is no recourse for the second district | Cherokee School, included a junior high school To provide equal educational opportunities 
glec 

hole. ' 
‘rom opportunities for the children in the newly 


ce in Oklahoma school laws 


n question except to provide equal educational building, an elementary school building ind would require the abandonment of the old 
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* Director a Relation I 2» Put oct : . ° . . , 
Section through elementary classroom and corridor, showing the lighting arrangement. 
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1. Entrance to shop and library wing. 
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and Site Plan, Cherokee Elementary and Junior High School, Tulsa, 
Kershner, Architect, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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junior high school building, remodeling of 
other existing structures and the addition of 
facilities for junior high school children and 
the increased elementary enrv/lment. 

The program was set up as the major item in 
a $4,500,000 bond issue approved by the voters 
of the Tulsa school district December 4, 1945, 

The new Cherokee school presented a rather 
complex problem, Frederick Vance Kershner, 
architect, pointed out, in that provisions had 
to be made for children of kindergarten age 
through the ninth grade. 

The objective was to provide classrooms, 
kindergarten, gymnasium, cafeteria-library, 
speech arts room, shops and home-economics 
laboratory for the growing community. It 






Oklahoma. — Frederick Vance 
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6. Bay window of the kindergarten 


ippeared necessary also to preserve the play 


ground area, to protect the children from the 
main highway in front of the school, and to 
separate the junior high from the elementary 
school students 

In order to segregate the various age groups, 
the elementary grades were placed near the 
edge of the grounds, with the kindergarten at 

extremity, while the junior high school was 
kept near the other edge. The irregular prop 


Nm 





Entrance to gymnasium and junior high school wing 


illustrates the sunshine and fresh air which the children enjoy in all the rooms. 


erty line and the desire to avoid cutting up 
the expansive playground led to the irregular 
shape of the elementary wing. 

Separation of the elementary group from 
the junior high students was made possible by 
converting the old gymnasium building into 
a combination cafeteria-library and offices, this 
being a central location and used by both ele- 
mentary and junior high students. The new 
construction was wrapped around the re 


showing chimney of underground steam plant. 


modeled gymnasium. The cafeteria serves hot 
plate lunches to more than 550 students each 
day 

The elementary wing, consisting of five 
classrooms and a two-room kindergarten unit 
is attached to the south end of the existing 
elementary building, extends to the east and 
then turns at an angle toward the southeast 
This angle was determined to allow the greatest 
possible playground area 


ia 





4. General view of kindergarten room looking toward 
fireplace and bay window. 
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5. View of elementary wing from the south. Note the protection from 
the sun afforded by the overhanging eaves. 


All classrooms in the elementary addition 
have natural bilateral lighting. The corridor is 
on the playground side for « isy exit to the 
play areas. The classroom floors are at differ 
ent levels connected by a ramped corridor 
his was done to eliminate outside steps as 
each exterior door opens directly out on the 
same level as the adjoining contoured play- 
ground 

The kindergarten is equipped with radiant 
panel heating in the floor, thus making the floor 
warm for children to sit on. The floor heating 
n the kindergarten is supplemented by auxil 
iary unit ventilators which provide warm fresh 
ir. The kindergarten also has a “V-shaped” 
bay window with glass from floor to ceiling 
The entire elementary addition is equipped 
vith individual metal lockers for students 
Separate lockers and toilet rooms are pro- 
vided for the kindergarten. 

Because the kindergarten is the child’s first 
introduction to school, these classrooms were 
made as attractive and comfortable as pos- 
sible. A fireplace is situated in the center of 
one of the two kindergarten rooms 

The building in general has a low, slightly 
sloping roof with wide overhanging eaves which 
ifford protection from rain and bright sunlight. 
The unquestionable advantage of adequate 
light, properly distributed, dictated that win- 
dows be kept near the ceiling and called for 
some above the corridor. 

The new junior high school wing, consisting 
of five classrooms, gymnasium, shower rooms, 
and speech arts room was added to the north 
end of the converted cafeteria-library. This 
made possible a public entrance to the gymna- 
sium for community activities without dis- 
turbing the remainder of the school. An arts 
and crafts shop, a complete manual training 


} 


shop, and a home-economics laboratory wert 
idded to the north and west side of the con 
verted cafeteria-library. 

The gymnasium is divided by a removable 
wall into two 50 by ft. areas, one for boys 
and one for girls. At one side of the girls 
gymnasium is a stage, with one of the most 
complete sets of lighting equipment in any 
Tulsa school. Gymnasium facilities will includ 
basketball, ping-pong. softbal ind shuffle 
board. The combined gymnasiums will seat 

persons 

The new Cherokee school is of modern 
irchitecture. The walls are brick backed by 
concrete units exposed on the interior. This 
was done to reduce original cost as well as 
to lower maintenance cost. The roof structure 
is of steel bar joists The hireprool! roof deck 
is covered with a 20-vear tar and gravel roof 

\ special feature is an indention in the 
corridor wall across from the cafeteria. The 
space accommodates two circular spray wash 
fountains where children may wash their hands 
before eating their lunches. An average size 
class takes about three minutes at the wash 
fountains. 

The Cherokee school project’ cost $409.- 
739.01. There is only one other combination 
elementary and junior high school in the 
Tulsa system, which is composed of 53 schools 

Dr. Charles C. Mason, superintendent; 
Byron L. Shepherd and O. C. Griggs, assistant 
superintendents in charge of secondary and 
elementary education respectively; J. Roy 
Inbody, assistant superintendent in charge of 
business service, and Principal L. G. Roberson 
can emphatically say now that children who 
attend the Cherokee school are being given 
educational opportunities equal to those offered 
in other schools of the Tulsa system. 
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ST. LOUIS BOARD 
BUILDS FM STATION 


The St. Louis board of education has nearly 
completed a frequency modulation radio station 
(KSLH) to be used by the public education 
system in the St. Louis area. 

The station was designed with an R.C.A, 
370-ft. heavy-duty type of pylon to permit even- 
tual telecasting also. There are three large studios, 
two control rooms, two smaller studios and a 
recording room. There is portable equipment to 
permit broadcasting from any school in the city, 
or from the Public Schools Stadium, where ath- 
letic contests are held. 

KSLH will operate on a frequency of 91.5 
megacycles. Effective radiated power will be 
12,100 watts, insuring reception under all con- 
ditions within a radius of at least 50 miles 

Harry Rhodes, school building commissioner 
in St. Louis recently stressed some of the ob- 
jectives that could be attained through the 
medium of radio in the school system, in a 
progress report to the board of education 

One of the most important points is the 
possibility of closer contact between teacher and 
parent with the parent getting a deeper insight 
into the school life of the child by listening to 
broadcasts of classes in progress, or to programs 
stressing the importance of close parent-teacher 
student relations. 

Adult education will also be possible in a mort 
convenient form, radio broadcasts. More people 
will avail themselves of opportunities presented 
by turning the knob of a radio than night schoo 
or correspondence courses 

The new station, which will be ready for us¢ 
early in the vear 195 will bring good musik 
drama, news analysis, science, speech work, 01 
any subject of interest and use to the classes 
into the classroom. When television becomes in 


portant in education it will aid also through 
illustrated lectures and demonstrations. M1 
Rhodes has stressed the advantage of FM, saving 
it is- the nly really Satisiac T tl 1 ol 

bre ack isting bet 1us¢ FM can be he ird 
perfectly during lightning, snow, rain, static, o1 

th mospheric conditic | } ike 
i nod n idio | il 


GATESVILLE COMPLETES PLANS FOR 
EXTENSIVE SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Ea in the school vear 194 the scl 
ot Gatesville Tex., decided to revise its entire 
hool program. Following a number of surv 
it was decided to invite a number of rural school 
districts to join, and 17 districts we consoll 
dated so that the district now has 195 squat 
miles and a population of 60 
The next step was the planning of a school 


bond issue. Much work had to be done and many 
phases of blic relations carried out which re 
’ 


| 
sulted in an over-all tax rate of $1.25 and the 


approval of a bond issue of $485,000. The bonds 
will be devoted to the construction of an elk 
mentary school building to house the first six 
grades 

The new building has been carefully planned 
with the idea of getting entirely awav from the 
traditional type of building. It provides for a 
caleteria i plavro¢ m, offices, and libraries, new 
seating, extra large classrooms, worktables, storage 
cabinets, and drinking fountains, Construction 
work has already started and the building will 
be completed and occupied in September, 195( 
The building will house 650 students and 
teachers. The board has purchased 20 acres ot 
land and the grounds will be improved and 
beautified 


+ 


®& Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of public educa 
tion, under the direction of M. M. Steen, chief 
of the division of plant operation and mainte 
nance, has begun work on a proposed long-range 
school building program. A report will be made 
on the progress of the plans in the near future 
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school Architect's Perspective, Lewis Parkhurst School, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
Hutchins & French, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The challenge to be met in planning and and facilities for adult use. Most of the pupils two floors and of the full extent of several 
FOR erecting any school building is fourfold. There _ live relatively near acres of flat area in the rear. The kindergarten 
} s, first, the need of translating the current The building has been so placed on a sloping and four classrooms are located on the upper 
educational needs of the community into terrain to allow for economical use of the level, and two classrooms, an auditorium- 
rd uilding facilities which in kind and size will . 
entire ht wu educational program and house the — 
vey lildren to be enrolled. There is need, se 
he ondly, for providing the structural materials 
poset le permanent utilities, and the mechanical 
essories which will make the structure 
school sanitary, safe, easy and economical to main- 
man\ nd genuinely economical within the 
h re fetime planned. A_ third requirement is 
id the beaut that quality which fits a building 
bonds nto its surroundings and satisfies children and 
n el lults with the harmonious, honest use ol 
= = forms and materials. A final and controlling 
—— need is that of holding the building within 
a thes : the economic ability of the community to 
for a neet the first cost and the continued operation 
new of the building, A school in which all these 
torage needs have been carefully considered is the 
uction Lewis Parkhurst School at Winchester, Mass ae’ aes! 
g will The Lewis Parkhurst School was completed rides At? A 
1950 n May, 1949, and opened in the fall. At the . 
- pe dedication ceremonies on September 25, speak- 
ae ers representing the state and the town 
brought out the educational values to be de- 
rived from the school plant The citizens and 
itrons observed that the general design ot 
luca e building follows colonial forms reflecting 
chief the history of the community. The concept 
ainte underlying the building plan is that of a true 
range neighborhood school with provisions tor a The auditorium playroom as seen from the stage. The movable chairs are 
made 1 vell-rounded school dav for the childret stored on carriages in a nearby room 
uture 
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gymnasium, which also serves as lunchroom, 
a clinic, a kitchen, a boiler room, storage and 
utility rooms, are placed on the lower level. 
The principal’s suite adjoins an entrance on 
the upper level. A wide corridor between the 
office and the kindergarten makes this area 
of the building especially suited for a variety 
of school and community uses. 

The classrooms are 21 by 29 ft., and in 
each case, there is an adjoining workroom at 
one end, 8 by 21 ft., to be used for special 
projects and for small group activities. Lock- 
ers for the classrooms are situated in the 
corridor, thus providing in the classroom, an } 
entire wall for bookcases, drawers, closets, etc., 
for instructional materials used by the teacher 
and pupils. Each classroom has an exit at 
grade level, and is designed for 25 pupils. 

The kindergarten is a classroom and a half 


‘ 
. . . . . ' 
in size with an additional alcove at one end, 





eee ee 16 by 24 ft. This room has its own storage 
nee Ty pak: 7 See eae wt space, coat room, and toilets. I 
=" ot ees. > : 3 The auditorium-playroom is planned to seat 

350, and a convenient kitchen makes it suit- 

able for serving lunches and for community 

and various other purposes. 

The building is of second-class construction 
with brick, limestone, and plaster walls, steel 
and wood floors, wood roof, asphalt tile floor | 
covering, except in the auditorium-gymnasium, 
which is maple, and acoustical tile ceilings. 
The classrooms have unit ventilator heating, 
and green chalk boards. Fluorescent lights are 
in the classrooms, workrooms, and in the au- 
ditorium. The corridors, toilets, clinic, ete 
are lighted by incandescent lights 

A practical feature in the design of the 
building is the use of directional glass blocks 
in the windows of the classrooms, which direct 
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Front View, Lewis Parkhurst School. 
ame Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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Lewis Parkhurst School, Winchester, Massachusetts. Hutchins & French, Architects, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A rear view of the building from the 
playground. 
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The kindergarten looking toward the alcove. 


the light to the ceiling and give reflected light 
at the desks. 

Great care was exercised in the choice of 
interior materials and finishes to provide har- 
monious color combinations and to maintain 
low contrast coefficients in the brightness of 
surfaces. Prof. Gyorgy Kepes, of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Massachusetts 


SCHOOL 


Institute of Technology, designed the entire 
color scheme with special consideration for the 
psychological and lighting results. 

The total cost of the building, including the 
site, preparation of the site, equipment, fees, 
and other expenses, was $349,989.85. On the 
basis of a total enrollment of 175 children or 
25 per room, the cost per pupil was $1,999.90 
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A view of a classroom looking toward the workroom at the rear. 
Each classroom has a sink with hot and cold running water. 


The cost of the building alone was 68.5 cents 
per cubic foot; for the entire project com- 
plete the cost was 82 cents per cubic foot. 

The educational planning was directed by 
Supt. Forbes H. Norris, and the architectural 
planning and the engineering service was done 
by the office of Messrs. Hutchins & French, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Remodeling an Old Schoolhouse 


for Efficiency and Economy Stanley Brown’ 


Early in 1948 the school board and people 
of Sanger, Tex. (population 1000) were con- 
fronted with a problem that can be duplicated 
in small communities all over the country 
For educating the children, the community 
operated a three-story, 30-year-old building 
that permitted of only the narrowest, formal 
academic program. While the building was 
sound and the exterior walls were found to 
be in good condition, the interior and the root! 
were beyond redemption. All facilities, of 
which there were few, were scaled to adult 
dimensions. Small children, in order to get 
a drink, had to jump up and hang on the 
bubbler. Door hardware was practically non- 
existent and the exterior doors in one case 
were chained together 

\ gymnasium, built in the mid-thirties, was 
directly adjacent to the school. Early in 

48. it burned to the ground, leaving only a 
square slab of concrete. The fire was probably 

blessing in disguise because it started the 
movement for a better school plant 

Insurance for the gymnasium amounted to 
$48,000 and the community voted a bond 
ssue for $125,000 





The gymnasium-auditorium has been planned and equipped with the current 
program of the school in mind. 
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The Problem it was decided to utilize them to the best 
advantage. Feeling that just retinishing the 
interior of the old building would be like 
trying to add up two wrongs into a right 
the architect decided to keep all classrooms 
out of the old shell. If possible, he would 
try to arrange all teaching areas on the 
ground-floor level for safety’s sake 


The accompanying plan shows the solution 


The problem presented to the architect 
was as follows: 

1. Provide teaching area for from 400 to 
600 pupils of elementary and high school age 

2. Provide a gymnasium 

3. Supply an auditorium 

4. Include a cafeteria in the plan 

5. A first-class homemaking department is 
necessary 

6. Provide a shop for the boys 

7. A study hall is essential for the adminis 
tration of the high school 


Ot tnese problems is accepted First of all 


the two upper floors and root of the old 


building were removed and the fancy parapet 
was simplified. A new floor on steel was 


established at about the same level as th 
8. A library is the nerve center of the old 
icademic work 


9. Do all this for $173.00 


second floor. On this floor was to be a 
combination gymnasium and auditorium. A 


balcony was constructed on one side of th 


The purchase of a new site was practically gymnasium under which were locker facilities 
out of the question, as the sales value of the for boys and girls. Steel trusses spanned 
existing plant was nil. Study showed that the gymnasium and a new roof was provided 
cost of demolishing the old school and starting rhe ground floor was revamped to provide 
ill over would be prohibitive; therefore, the kitchen and cafeteria, rest rooms, shops and 
whole problem resolved itself into how best vocational classrooms, and storage space 
to utilize the existing building and grounds At first, the square shape of the old gy 

With the requirements of the school and  nasium slab seemed to present a tough proble 
restrictions of finances in mind, the architex for utilization as classrooms, This was worked 
developed his program. After careful invest out rather happily by building classroo1 
gation it was found that the slab from the iround the perimeter ol the slab and leaving 
burned gymnasium was in good condition. As in open light court in the center. This ope 
tated before. the solid masonry walls and court provides cross ventilation for all class 
foundation of the old school were sound. so rooms in this are nd ts in good lig 
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An airplane view of the school site before the additions were planned. 
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The enlarged Sanger School, Sanger, Texas, as seen from 


il] what otherwise would be a dark corridor. The 
old primary classrooms in this area have been 


‘apet provided with toilets for close teacher super 
was Vision 

the \s large percentage of the students 
be a arrived via bus, a bus loading canopy was 


} \ constructed. No child need get wet even in 


ne the worst weather 
es In the space between the old gymnasiun 
nd the original school building a con 
de ] ination st id hall library classrooms. a book 
de room, offices, and a main entrance, were 
\ Ving Vas extended to the east Ol the 
r\ old scho to house the business studies 
le scien rooms ind 1 complete homemaking 
rked departme! The homemaking area consists ot 
oms facilities for cooking, sewing, and laundering 
ving \ modern living room is furnished for practice 
ype lurposes 
lass Evel ! had not been impossible to 


tch the bricks of the old it would have 


ween undesirable because of the unpleasant 

} COLO! if the old sections. It was decided to 
ect new brick for the new portions ol the 

ding and to paint the old building to 


The result was excellent. The latest 
ghting, painting, and heating were 
ploved throughout the structure to give the 
d omfortable and safe place to learn 
Since so much razing and remodeling of the 


| stru Ire was necessa’©’ry 1t 1S difficult to 
Kt 1 good cost analvsis The total cost of 
he building. including the architect's fees 
s $171,000. On a square-foot basis, without 

temp to break down Into new ind old 
is, this figures at $5.70 per square toot 


Oy foot basis, it is 54 cents per cub The front entry has been treated in modern style to provide safest use of 
doorway and excellent lighting of stairs. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
A FORMER member of the Fresno, Calif., 
school board in a statement printed in the 
“Staff Bulletin” of the Fresno City Unified 
School District expresses his appreciation 
of the professional attitude of the local 
teachers in that troublesome problem, the 
salary scheauule. He writes: 

“The last few years of my tenure com- 
prised a period of steadily rising living 
costs, when teachers’ and others’ salaries 
were being severely strained to make ends 
meet. Three times during this tense period 
Fresno teachers demonstrated their un- 
selfish restraint and high regard for the 
public service they render. Encouraged by 
the board, the teachers appointed their 
own committees to make a careful study of 
the rise in living costs and the salary 
schedules of other comparable school dis- 
tricts. So conscientiously was their work 
done and so restrained and moderate were 
the committee’s recommendations, that on 
each occasion the board accepted their re- 
commendations in toto and authorized the 
suggested salary increases.” 

A sentiment like the foregoing can be 
expressed only when the school board has 
the right attitude toward the teachers and 
when, as a result, the teacher group has 
full confidence that the board is rightly 
disposed and has the force and authority 
to fully meet reasonable salary requests. 
There is no stronger force to prevent un- 
reasonable demands for salary increases 
and working conditions than a_ school 
board’s good record in promoting the so- 
cial-economic welfare of teachers as the 
means of assuring the educational interests 
of the children. 


ECONOMY WITH EFFICIENCY IN 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AS THE confusion of the war years is 
passing much is said about economy in 
the administration of public affairs. And 
since public education commands a sizable 
share of the public funds, it follows that 
the school costs come under special scru- 
tiny of the taxpayer. The latter wants the 
assurance that the school budget has not 
been raised by an appreciable amount. In 
the taxpayer's mind the word economy 
means lowered expenditures. 

The thoughtful and circumspect admin- 
istrator realizes that primarily the schools 
must be maintained upon reasonably im- 
proving standards. He appreciates, too, 
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that reduced income must of necessity lead 
to reduced expenditures. The schools, how- 
ever, must continue to render ever broader 
services which the people and the times 
demand. “Economy” is not economy when 
it is followed by inefficiency — that would 
be a mere waste of effort and money. 

If there is a shortage of funds to carry 
on a restricted plan of operation, the 
question is whether the tax ability of the 
community cannot bear a heavier burden. 
A sacrifice may be highly necessary. No 
school board will eliminate courses and 
services, shorten school terms, hold down 
salaries, and stint on supplies unless this 
becomes inevitable. No such reductions 
can be tolerated until every last effort has 
been made to carry on along lines of 
proved policy and accepted needs. 

In surveying a school system, expendi- 
tures are frequently found which lend 
themselves to reduction for the sake of 
economy. These are due to leaks and 
wastes, the continuance of outworn prece- 
dents, the failure to study new develop- 
ments in building, finance, curriculum, 
construction, teaching method, organiza- 
tion, supervision, etc. Such a survey re- 
port affords ways to real economy without 
impairing the standards of 
efficiency. 

When a board of education has held 
down outlays by eliminating superfluous 
and wasteful factors, and without im- 
pairing the standards of instruction, it has 
unquestionably performed a notable pub- 
lic service. The newer emphasis in efforts 
toward economy, it seems, must take into 
account that economy which is consistent 
with reasonable efficiency. 


EXTRA PAY FOR MEN 
THE equal salary schedules so called have 
become so widespread that any argu- 
ment for the special salary recognition of 
men teachers is certain to be considered 
reactionary. And while the men’s pleas 
for consideration are drowned by the over- 
whelming voice of women teachers in pro- 
fessional organizations and local teaching 


staffs, the fact remains that 


required 


there are 
sound reasons why men should be given 
additional pay over and above the sched- 
uled pay of their women associates. 

There are in every city school situations 
in which a man only can give the service 
needed because he has the strength and 
prestige of the male and the peculiar 
combination of qualifications which make 
him more efficient, even with girl pupils, 
to teach and to lead his charges toward 
efficient maturity. 

There too is a sound social basis for 
higher pay for men, especially those who 
have families. The United States Army 
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during the recent war fully recognized the 
social value of additional pay for its mar- 
ried personnel and even gave special al- 
lowances for each additional child. The 
married man teacher has a responsibility, 
not merely to support his family and edu- 
cate his children; he must do so in a man- 
ner befitting his office as teacher so that 
both he and the school will enjoy the 
respect of his immediate neighbors and 
friends. 

Teaching is becoming more solidly es- 
tablished as the one profession which is 
responsible for carrying down to succeed- 
ing generations our culture, our democratic 
institutions, and many of the best elements 
of our way of life. This can hardly be 
done unless we have a reasonable propor- 
tion of highly respected men on the public 
school teaching staffs. 

The present flat, equalized salary sched- 
ules do a disservice to education in the 
barriers they set up against sufficient num- 
bers of men entering upon teaching ca- 
reers. They partake of the deadening effect 
which all flat schedules have on ambition, 
especial merit, and the professionalization 
of an occupation. In the law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, and the newer pro- 
fessions of social value, the effort and 
ability of the individual are recognized. 
Why not in teaching? 


A MOVE FORWARD 


THE recent statement of the A.I.A. Com- 
mittee on School Buildings, reprinted in 
the January JOURNAL, is a commendable 
step toward defining the function of the 
architect in the planning and construction 
of single school buildings and in the de- 
velopment of community-wide schemes for 
providing new buildings and additions, 
and remodeling existing school plants. The 
committee has a high ideal of social serv- 
ice which its members exemplify in their 
private architectural practice and which 
they desire to see extended to their pro- 
fession as a whole. 

It is difficult to subscribe to the pro- 
posal of the committee that in any under- 
taking the architect be the final profes- 
sional authority who will act as the 
co-ordinator of the whole. The ultimate 
problem to be solved in any school situa- 
tion is educational and social — not archi- 
tectural—-and the responsibility for its 
solution lies jointly with the superintend- 
ent of schools and the board of education. 
The top professional authority must be the 
superintendent, and the final legal and 
community responsibility must be placed 
in the board of education as representative 
of the people. The success or failure of a 
school building project must be faced con- 
tinually for many vears and the board of 
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education as a group must answer the W, W ‘ 
criticisms that arise. ord AOMmM arhinglou 


Still a Critical Problem — The 
Teacher Shortage 


Elaine Exton 


In the statement of the A.I.A. Commit- 
tee there is an unexpressed doubt con- 
cerning the competence in building matters 
of the educational experts who offer their 
services for school plant surveys and give 
advice on new construction and remodeling 
programs. There certainly is a serious need 
for some authoritative group to set up the 
basic qualifications to be met by profes- 
sional men who declare themselves to be 
school plant experts. Until a statement of 
such qualifications has been prepared, there 
is also serious need for school boards to 
scrutinize the qualifications of these ex- 
perts and to become convinced that their 
background and experience will make their 
advice dependable. 

In any situation the superintendent and 
the school board must consider the edu- 
cational building expert and the architect 
as advisers only and must maintain their 
positions as the final authority. 


ADVISERS NEEDED 

AN EDUCATIONAL commentator suggests 
that “every teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent should have a few mature laymen 
with whom he advises constantly about his 
work.” This idea is undoubtedly helpful — 
every man needs one or more competent per- 
o whom he can unburden himself in 
confidence and ask for counsel. It takes 

very real person to ask for frank criticism of 
himself and his actions and on the basis of 
an unfavorable analysis, to reverse himself. 


' 


sons 


\ superintendent faces some danger in pick- 
ing one or two board members to act as his 
confidants and advisers. Unless such advisers 
are extremely careful and circumspect it is 
readily possible to develop in the board an 
inside clique which will arouse the resentment 
of the members as a whole. There is no place 
on a board of education for cliques or blocs 
The superintendent who contributes to such a 
possible situation is sure to develop opposition 
to his recommendations and to himself, which 
will reduce the effectiveness of his work. 

It is better for a superintendent to take into 
his confidence, so far as possible, all the 
members of the board. They are entitled to 
be “in the know” so that they may discharge 
their legal duties fully and completely. Sev- 
eral plain citizens, an outside educator, a staff 
member or two —all of whom must be above 
criticism for sound judgment, personal dis- 
interest — and ability to keep confidences — 
are needed by a superintendent as personal 
advisers 

> 

When men speak ill of you, live so as 
nobody may believe them. — Plato. 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones. — C. C. Colton. 

No question is so difficult to answer as 
that to which the answer is obvious 
Shaw 


The public schools of America have experi- 
enced an acute shortage of competent, ade- 
quately prepared teachers for almost a decade. 
For the country as a whole this will continue 
to be the critical problem of American educa- 
tion in 1950, according to recent nationwide 
studies of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, and the National Education 
Association, especially in regard to elementary 
teachers. 


Number of Emergency Teachers 


On the basis of estimates obtained from 
state departments of education and state edu- 


> 





cation associations, NEA’s Research Division 
reports that currently approximately 90,000 
teachers, or about 1 in 10, hold substandard 
certificates. This represents a decrease of 
about 10,000 when compared with the situ- 
ation the previous year — but in the fall of 
1941 the maximum number of emergency 
permits issued was 4500 and in the late 1930's 
only 2500 temporary teaching certificates were 
innually in use in the nation. 


Extent of the Shortage 


Calling attention to the high wartime birth 
rates that by 1956 will bring seven million 
more children crowding into the nation’s ele- 
mentary schools than are now enrolled, U. S 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
comments: “The largest enrollments ever re- 
corded are making the crisis in education 
more severe. Nearly a quarter million addi- 
tional elementary school teachers will be 





needed during the next several years for this 
extra enrollment alone. This number does 
not include the 85,000 teachers who normally 
must be replaced each year because of re- 
tirement, marriage, death, or resignation.” 
Assuming that this period of rising enrollments 
continues for at least ten years, the above 
estimates would approximate an average an- 
nual demand for 100,000 new elementary 
teachers. 

Upon inquiring of state educational authori- 
ties how many teachers were “needed to re- 
duce teacher load and to provide adequately 
for increasing enrollments,” the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
obtained an estimate totaling 35,534, with 
more than 80 per cent of the requests for 
elementary schools. 

“In other words,” as Dr. Frank W. Hubbard 
summarizes the evidence, “not counting those 
among the emergency teachers who should be 
replaced, the public schools need an additional 
supply of nearly 36,000 qualified teachers to 
reduce present teacher load and to provide 
adequately for increasing enrollments. If it is 
assumed that 50 per cent of those teaching 
on emergency certificates should be replaced 
by fully certified teachers then the minimum 
annual demand today is about 80,000; the 
total annual need may be as high as 100,000.” 


Major Needs 


The NEA survey found a “considerable” 
or “very large” shortage of rural elementary 
teachers in 45 of the 48 states in 1949-50 
and a similar condition prevailing in the 
urban elementary schools of 37 states. Their 
analysis shows “considerable” shortages of 
regular secondary school teachers in the rural 
schools of 16 states and in the urban schools 
of three. The dearth of “special” teachers in 
secondary schools is pictured as “large” in 
75 per cent of the states for rural schools and 
in 50 per cent of the states for urban schools 

The report maintains that the rural short- 
age has been critical and widespread during 
the past three school years despite the con- 
tinuous employment of thousands of sub- 
standard teachers and that a critical urban 
shortage is steadily spreading to other states 
even though the urban school systems draw 
many regularly certified teachers from rural 
areas 


The Potential Teacher Supply 


According to the study of teacher supply 
and demand in the academic year 1948-49 
sponsored by NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
and directed by Ray C. Maul, dean of the 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., 
28,794 of the 93,258 persons who completed 
prepartion to qualify for certificates in their 
states were elementary teachers. Of this 
number only 16,960 were four-year graduates 
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as compared with 64,464 graduates trained 
for high school teaching. 

The recruits from teacher-education courses 
in 1948-49 represented 9.5 per cent of the 
total number of teaching positions at a time 
when as many as 15.2 per cent were needed 
just to eliminate substandard certificates and 
fill vacancies due to natural causes. Although 
there were barely enough elementary school 
recruits to fill 4.2 per cent of all the ele- 
mentary positions, a sufficient number had 
prepared for high school teaching to take 
over 19.4 per cent of the secondary school 
positions. 

To help reduce this imbalance, Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, the executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association recommends encourag- 
ing the greatest possible redirection of quali- 
fied students into preparation for elementary 
teaching. Pointing out that in some fields 
the college output of high school instructors 
is already two to three times the total number 
of positions open to new teachers, he urges 
that students be guided away from subjects 
in which there is an overproduction of candi- 
dates into high school fields in which there 
are still shortages: home economics, com- 
merce, art, and so on, and into preparing 
for work in the elementary field in which 
there will be a serious unmet demand for 
many years 

The report released by the Council of State 
Governments last May on The 48 State School 
Systems concludes that “there is little likeli- 
hood of improving the distribution of teachers 
as between elementary and secondary schools 
until conditions of teaching are made more 
attractive in elementary schools.” 


Salary a Factor 

There is general agreement that to attract 
promising young men and women to seek 
teaching careers and to hold an adequate 
supply of competent instructors the profession 
must be made more economically inviting 
Salaries are a prominent factor in the teacher 
shortage 

From information furnished in the 48 Stat 
School Systems these facts emerge. Twenty- 
two per cent (22.3) of the teachers were paid 
less than $1,800 in 1947-48; nearly 50 per 
cent (49.9) received between $1,800 and 
$2,999; less than 30 per cent (27.8) received 
salaries of $3,000 or more 

The national distribution for each of the 
salary brackets was as follows 


Number of 
Teac hers 


Per Cent 


Salary Bracket Distribution 


Below $1,500 91,130 10.6 
$1,500 to $1,799 ... 99,848 11.7 
$1,800 to $2,399 221,266 25.8 
$2,400 to $2,999 . 205,958 24.1 
$3,000 to $4,001 ; 162,477 19. 
Over $4,000 , ~. 75,297 8.8 

855.966 100.0 


The December, 1949, issue of the NEA 
Research Bulletin on “Teachers in the Public 
Schools” estimates that the average salary 
for all school teachers was $2,750 in 1948-49 
and notes that in terms of purchasing power in 
prewar dollars this represents only a 7 pet 
cent increase above their average pay of 
$1,408 in 1939. This figure is contrasted with 
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the 28.5 per cent rise in purchasing power 
above the 1939 value that occurred in the 
average earnings of workers. 

“If the salaries of teachers had advanced 
at the same rate as the average earnings 
in all occupations,” the Bulletin declares, “the 
average salary of teachers in the calendar 
year 1948 would have been $3,144 instead ot 
$2,615, and even that amount would have 
been far too low to maintain any commonly 
accepted professional standard of living 


Federal Assistance Advocated 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R 
Ewing describes the teacher situation as one 
“of such gravity and magnitude, reaching 
into every state and community, that it calls 
not only for state and local action, but also 
for national assistance along the lines pro- 
posed in bills now before Congress.” 

Referring to the duty of the government 
to promote the education of its citizens in 
his State of the Union message to Congress 
on January 4, 1950, President Truman said 
“We must take immediate steps to strengthen 
our educational system. In many parts of our 
country, young people are being handicapped 
for life because of a poor education. The 
rapidly increasing number of children ot 
school age, coupled with the shortage ot 
qualified teachers, makes this problem more 
critical each year. I believe that the Congress 
should no longer delay in providing federal 
assistance to the states so that they can 
maintain adequate schools.” 

“The need for improved educational oppor- 
tunities is persistent,’ President Truman 
stressed in his Economic Report to Congress 
two days later emphasizing that “the more 
urgent problem is the enlargement of staff and 
facilities required by the postwar growth in 
juvenile population. “ 

“The disparity of financial resources among 
the States of the Union is such that the 
states with the greatest proportion of chil- 
dren of school age are generally lagging in 
their provision for elementarv and secondary 
education, although they devote a larger part 
of the income of their people to this purpose 
than do many wealthier states with much 
better educational facilities. It is now widely 
recognized that federal aid is required, to 
support enlarged educational programs which 
will meet the problems of hard pressed areas 
he continued. 

Further underlining his position on educa 
tion the new budget proposals of the Presi 
dent recommend the prompt enactment of aid 
to elementary and secondary schools, grants 
to the states for surveys of the need for 
school construction, a limited program to as 
sist capable young people who are now finan 
cially unable to secure the higher education 
essential to the full development of their 
talents, provision of funds for medical educa 
tion and for the improvement of local public 
health services 

In his 1950 State of the Union, Economi 
ind Budget messages, President Truman has 
vigorously called for Congress to complete 
without further delay, the enactment of 
federal aid-to-education legislation in the cur- 
rent session. Friends of the program are 
seeking an approach to this legislative issue 
which will win the support of both advocates 
ind critics of federal aid to private schools 
ind bring a bill before the House of Repre 
sentatives for early debate and a vote 
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Dr. William J. Sanders 


Superintendent of Schools Elect, Springfield, Mass 


Dr. Sanders, who has been elected superintendent 
chools at Springfield, was formerly on the staff of th 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass 

He was graduated from Yale University with the A.B 


degree in 1925 and received his Ph.D. in 1935. He be 
ame professor of education at DePaul University in 1941 
Later he accepted the office professor of education and 
lirector of extension at the Connecticut State Teachers 
College, New Haven, serving from 1941 to 1945. He was 
1 member of the Massachusetts State Teachers College 





faculty in 1945 ind a 


nember the Yale University 
faculty from 1944 to 1945 





CONSTRUCTS SIX 
TEMPORARY SCHOOLS 

Wilson E Woods, superintende nt of schools 
Webster Springs, W. Va., reports that the county 
board of education has constructed six temporary 
type school buildings. Built under the Emer 
gency Building Program, two buildings consist 
of four rooms, two of three rooms, one of two 
rooms, and one of a single room. Two additiona 
buildings (four room and two rooms) are anti 
cipated for 1950. Several alterations and repairs 
have been made on existing plants. Total expend 


itures were approximately $125,000. Mr. Woods 
states that one third of the classrooms are operat 
ing under the stress of overcrt waded conditions 
ind that the board “faces a most difficult bond 
issue in order to continue the fight 
' 
itt i¢ 11es 


OFFER COURSES IN SCHOOL BUILDING 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
Purdue University is offering a major in school 
building service, in connection with the Trade and 
Industrial Education course, to prepare the student 
for positions as superintendents of buildings and 
rrounds in small school svstems. or for special 
issignments in larger systems. Opportunity for 
enrollment in the course was given in the 
semester of the 1949-5 school vear 
Specialized training in school business manag 
ment problems will be given to selected students 


second 


on such subjects as estimating building materials 
ind cost of construction, school building mainte 
nance and operation, principles of school account 
ing and budgeting, and heating and air condition 
ing. In addition, the student will be trained to 
meet the requirements for a teaching license in 
the field. T pon completing the course, each gradu 
ite will receive a degree of bachelor of science in 
Trade and Industrial Education 

Under the plan, students will be provided with 
in opportunity to secure practical work experience 
under the direction of a school business manager 
or a superintendent of buildings and grounds 
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All Aboard — 
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National Association Interest Centers 
in Annual Convention at 


Atlantic City 
Edward M. Tuttle 


The future strength and activity of the 
National School Boards Association will be 
determined by agreements reached at the 
annual convention this month. 

A stimulating two-day program has been 
arranged to combine hard-working sessions on 
the plans for the Association with timely and 
helpful messages from noted educational 
leaders. 

Meetings will be held in the Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City, on Friday and Satur- 
day, February 24-25. 

Delegates from upwards of thirty state 
associations, who have signified their intention 
of attending, have been advised to reach 
Atlantic City on Friday morning, to register 
promptly with the hospitality committee, to 
secure their badges, programs, and other in- 
structions, and to begin to get acquainted 
with one another 


Opening Session Friday Afternoon 

At 2:00 p.m. Friday, the first general meet- 
ing will convene with J. Paul Elliott of Los 
Angeles, president of the N.S.B.A., in the 
chair. Opening ceremonies will include the 
Salute to the Flag, the invocation, a Word 
of Welcome from the New Jersey Boards, 
the introduction of the national officers, and 
a roll call of the states. These will be fol- 
lowed by the Annual Address of the President 
by reports from the executive secretary and 
the treasurer, and by the announcement of 
convention committees 

Following a brief recess, the meeting will 
settle down to a consideration of “Plans for 
Developing the National School Boards As- 
sociation.” These will be discussed under three 
main headings. In each case an initial state- 
ment of possibilities and alternatives will be 
made by a selected school board delegate 
after which the subject will be thrown open 
for general discussion until a conclusion agree- 
able to a majority of the voting delegates 
can be reached. The three leading questions 
ind the persons who will make the initial 
statements are as follows: 

1. What Type of Organization Shall the 
N.S.B.A. Become? Statement by O. H 
Roberts, Jr., president, Indiana School Boards 
Association. 

2. What Method Shall Be Used to Finance 
the N.S.B.A.? Statement by Everett R. Dyer 
executive secretary, New York State School 
Boards Association, Inc. 

3. What Services Shall Be Developed by 
the N.S.B.A.? Statement by Robert M. Cole 
executive director, Illinois Association of 
School Boards 

It is not expected that discussion of these 
plans can be completed during the afternoon 
and they will therefore be continued at the 
evening session 


Dr. Hunt to Speak Friday Evening 

When the Friday evening session opens at 
7:30 p.m., delegates and visitors will have 
the treat of an address by Dr. Herold C 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools 
Chicago, Ill. Dr. Hunt has watched and en- 
couraged the establishment of the National 
Association headquarters in Chicago. He sees 
clearly the contribution that properly organ- 
ized and functioning state and national asso- 
ciations of school boards can make to public 
education as a whole. Dr. Hunt will present 
his suggestions for “Raising Our Professional 
Horizons” and, in his usual gracious and 
compelling fashion, will provide a fine stimu- 
lus for the continuing deliberation of the 
plans for the organization, financing, and 
services of the National Association 


Saturday Breakfasts 

At 7:30 on Saturday morning, two breakfast 
meetings have been arranged as informal get- 
togethers. One breakfast is for State Associ- 
ation presidents and the officers of the 
National School Boards Association. The 
other is for the executive secretaries of the 
State and National Associations who have 
many problems peculiar to their office on 
which an exchange of ideas will be helpful 


Timely Topics at Morning Session 

Saturday morning will be devoted to sub- 
jects of an educational rather than of an 
organizational nature, and it is hoped and 
expected that a good many visitors w:il attend 
from among the early arrivals for the con- 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators which will be held Sunday 
through Thursday 

The session, which will open at 9:30, will 
be divided into two parts with a brief recess 
between. Each part will begin with three 
short talks by selected leaders and will then 
be thrown open to discussion from the floor 
In each case, two of the three talks will be 
given by school board members, and one by 
a professional educator. 

Part I of this program will be devoted 
to a discussion of “The Relation of Local 
State, and Federal Governments to the Public 
Schools.” The local situation will be pre- 
sented by W. A. Shannon, executive secretary 
Tennessee School Boards Association; state 
relationships will be described by L. F. Echel 
barger, president, Washington State School 
Directors’ Association; and Federal Govern- 
ment relationships will be outlined by Dr 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers whose 
advocacy of a National Board of Education, 
a Commissioner of Education appointed by 
the National Board, and complete autonomy 
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PULLING TOGETHER 


The whole purpose of associations of 
school boards is to develop greater team- 
work. The individual board member be- 
longs to the “team” represented by his 
local board. The local board belongs to 
the “team” represented by its State School 
Boards Association. The state association 
belongs to the “team” represented by the 
National School Boards Association. And 
at every level—local, state, national — 
school board groups are members of 
bigger “teams” comprising councils or 
committees representing every lay and 
professional organization having any con- 
cern with public education. As we develop 
and strengthen this teamwork in every 
part of the nation, it will become a mighty 
expression of faith in and support of the 
public schools. — FE. M. T. 


VBP BBP PPP DP PPP PPP PPP PPD 


for the U. S. Office of Education is well 
known. 

Part II, beginning at 10:50 a.m. will con- 
sider (1) “The Acquisition and Use of Land 
for Educational Purposes,” described by 
Grant L. Stowell, president of the Idaho State 
Trustees Association; (2) “Community Use 
of School Buildings,” outlined by Earle D 
Baker, member, Los Angeles city board of 
education; and (3) “Salary Schedules for 
Teachers,” presented by Dr. Fred W. Hosler, 
superintendent of schools, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., who recently collaborated with Dr 
Daniel R. Davies of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in bringing out The Chal- 
lenge of School Board Membership which is 
being widely read by board members in all 
parts of the country 


Final Business Session 

When the voting delegates, other board 
members, and interested visitors meet for the 
final business session of the convention at 
2:00 p.m. on Saturday, they will first have 
the pleasure of listening to an address by 
Superintendent Warren T. White of the 
Dallas, Texas, schools. Superintendent White 
will talk on “The School Board’s Responsi- 
bility for the Educational Plant.’ No subject 
is more timely and pressing on school boards 
everywhere than this matter of how to finance 
and secure the land and the buildings which 
will be required in the years immediately 
ahead. The fact that Superintendent White 
was Chairman of the Commission which pro- 
duced the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
A.A.S.A. on American School Buildings, en- 
ables him to speak with unusual authority 
this field 

The delegates will then set to work to 
put into effect the conclusions reached in 
the discussions of Friday afternoon and 
evening on “Plans for the Organization, 
Financing, and Services of the National 
School Boards Association,” and to transact 
any other business of the Association which 
may properly come before them. Of special 
importance will be the approval of changes 
in the constitution and bylaws which will 
implement the desires of the delegates con- 
cerning the structure and functioning of the 


(Continued on page 58) 
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From IDEA... 


4 
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-eeto INSTALLATION— 


Another Hamilton installa- 
tion at Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood, Wis- 


consin 


Hamilton Engineers Follow Trough! 


You'll get a bonus of better science room 
facilities and fewer headaches when you make 
use of Hamilton's integrated planning service. 


From your earliest discussions through com- 
plete plans and estimates, Hamilton's free en- 
gineering service will save you dollars and 
days. 


Get a load off your shoulders (and your desk)! 


Whether you're planning a new science room 
or adding additional units or equipment, write 
for Hamilton help today. Hamilton’s integrated 
planning service was designed to help you, 
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and is available without cost or obligation. 


We want you to have a copy of our most 
recent catalog, No. 211. If you haven't re- 
ceived yours, please let us know. 


Visit Booth Nos. H-12, 14,16 
at the A.A.S.A.-N.E.A. Meeting 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





Esinmen HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 5, Wisconsin 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS Bm 





Saved Money for Philadelphia 


An enviable record, which is eloquent proof of 
the permanence and economy that can be effected 


by using this product of nature. Through genera- 


. ; ( | 
tions of service, Slate remains the same and it OR| CG baste =O7AN SID 


. *-. © vy the 
will not warp, peel or disintegrate, and always 


presents a velvet-like surface upon which chalk g a ral RA Le th C A SC HO O| 


Ph 


makes a sharp, clear and distinct mark, easily ladelphia, Pa. 


Rolow} 


read and easily erased. 





For permanence, economy and service, specify 


ov qVF WG NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD S. 
gv NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY | 


DEPARTMENT D PEN ARGYL, PA. 





(Continued from page ber assumed his present position in the Uni- of representatives of lay orga : 1d 
National Association. Also, a set of resolutions versity of California community groups which have had actual ex 
will be presented for adoption, which the perience in the improvement of schools. The 


Resolutions Cotamittes, appointed in Novem- Continuing Activities for School Board whole workshop promises to be stit 


ber, has been working to make of outstanding Members in Atlantic City and productive of plans for more effective 
significance in the present critical situation in The conclusion of the N.S.B.A. Convention public relations in public educatior 
American Public Education. Finally, there will py no means ends the attractions in Atlantic At 4:00 p.m. on Sunday, the Conventior 
be the election of officers for the ensuing vear Citv for school board members who are of the American Association of School Ad 
. urged to stay through Sunday, Monday, and ministrators opens in the auditorium v 

Annual Banquet to Feature Dr. Morphet yy ecaay at least — Vesper Service of unusual appeal and interest 

The climax of the Convention will com On Sunday, February 26, there will be with music by the Jubilee Singers and 
on Saturday evening with the annual ban a full schedule of interesting events. From iddress by Branch Rickey, president of the 
quet at 6:00 p.m. Their work completed 10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. a unique kind of Brooklyn National League Baseball Club. At 
delegates and friends will then be able to workshop has been planned by the National 8:00 p.m 1 general session will be held 
relax and enjoy the good things in store. Thi Citizens Commission for the Public Schools featuring the Westinghouse Male Chorus and 
Association will have a number of notable Both the N.S.B.A. and the A.A.S.A. have n address by Hon. Wavne Morse. S$ O1 
people as guests been co-operating in these plans, recognizing !rom Orego 

The principal speaker will be Dr. Edgar this workshop as a connecting link between Monday, February 27, at the 
L Morphet Professor of Education, Univer the two conventions. As described by _ the presidents ind secretaries of the State ind 
sity of California at Berkeley, who will pre executive director of the Citizens Commission National School Boards Associations have 
sent his thoughts on “Co-operation in Henry Toy, Jr., who will act as chairman been invited to be platform guests at the 
Improving Education.” Dr. Morphet is widely of the workshop its purpose is twofold: (1 general morning session of the A.A.S.A 
known both to professional and lay people To determine whether there is actually the which Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, United 
for his services to education. As executive need that a good many leaders feel exists States Senator from Maine, will speak oO! 
director of the Florida Citizens Committee for a much broader understanding of public Education — Hope for Peace 
on Education, some years ago Dr Morphet school issues on the part ol everybody iI At 2 30 p.n Monday i sectional meeting 
led an outstanding piece of educational re- America, and, if so, how the reasons for this jointly sponsored by the A.A.S \. ind the 
organization by the people of a state. Since need may most effectively be expressed N.S.B.A., will be devoted to a panel dis 
then he has been engaged in a number of (2) To determine practical ways in which cussion of “Effective Working Relationships 
state school surveys, particularly in the field lay people and their organizations, once Between Boards and Superintendents Dr 
of finance in which he is a leading authority aroused, may co-operate to best advantag Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of the 
More recently he was the associate director with professional educators to make our public Chicago pub lic schools, will be the chairman 
with Dr. Francis S. Chase of the University schools the constructive instrument of Ameri- 0! this menting The speaker for the super- 
of Chicago in the preparation of the report can democracy that they should be intendents will be Omer Carmichael, super 
on The Forty-Eight State School Systems for The Citizens Commission will bring into imtendent of schools, Louisville, Ky., and the 


the Council of State Governments, which was_ this workshop, in addition to the school speaker for the boards will be Edward M 
published last May. Dr. Morphet spent a few board members and school administrators Tuttle, executive secretary, National School 
months of 1949 as chief of school finance in who will be there because of their own pre Boards Association, Chicago, Ill. Interroga 


the U. S. Office of Education, and in Septem- ceding and following conventions. a number 
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bin STEELOX Cuts The High Cost of Learning 
Clive 
"Ad When budgets fail to keep pace with increasing school extended, or easily remodeled for other use. These 
populations and higher building costs, here’s a ready buildings harmonize perfectly with existing structures. 
~~ answer. You can save as much as two-thirds of They enhance the appearance and value of your property. 
the every building dollar and get exactly what you Provide needed classrooms now with full confidence 
\t need with Armco STEELOX construction. that STEELOXx Buildings meet every school requirement. 
a 4 Although Armco STEELOX Buildings are low in They are fire- and wind-resistant—easy to keep 
cost there is no sacrifice in high quality or good clean, comfortable and sanitary. We will gladly 
appearance. You get all the desirable features of any work with you or your architect in planning classrooms, 
nd permanent structure, plus the added advantage that training shops, garages, cafeterias, locker rooms 
_ should conditions change, your building can be moved, and similar structures. 
\ 
“ ARMCO MAIL COUPON FOR MONEY-SAVING FACTS 
the ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
be 2220 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
; 1 “ ST E E L Tell me how to save school building dollars 
t the 
mar BUILDINGS wwe Cnet Ts | — 
rae NAME___ TITLE 
| M 
hool ADDRESS 


roga 


a : ZONE STATE 
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SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


(Concluded from page 58) 


tors for the superintendents will be Superin- 
tendent Paul F. Boston of La Porte, Ind 
and Superintendent Leonard A. Steger oi 
Webster Groves, Mo. Interrogators for the 
boards will be J. Paul Elliott, president of the 
Los Angeles city board of education and P 
O. Van Ness, executive secretary of The 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion. General discussion from the floor will 
be encouraged. 

On Tuesday, February 28, at 2:30 p.m., 
another jointly sponsored sectional meeting is 
scheduled to discuss “The Responsibility of the 
Board of Education in Public Relations.” 
Chairman of this meeting will be Calvin 
Grieder, professor of school administration, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, and exec- 
utive secretary-treasurer of The Colorado 
Association of School Boards. The speaker will 
be W. W. Theisen, acting superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis., and the panel will 
include Ivan A. Booker, assistant director 


Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.: Robert M 


Cole, executive director, Illinois Association 
of School Boards, Springfield, Ill.; Arthur 
J. Crowley, director, Educational Staff, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Florence C. Porter, executive secretary, Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association, Bakers- 
field, Calif.; and Fred G. Thatcher, executive 
secretary, Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
Both Mrs. Porter and Mr. Crowley are past 
presidents of the National School Boards 
Association. 


N.S.B.A. One of Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1949 


Each year for the past nine years, B. P. 
Brodinsky, editor of Educator's Washington 
Dispatch, has selected the ten major educa- 
tional events of the year on the basis of 
ballots submitted by members of The Edu- 
cational Press Association of America. 

For 1949, Event No. 10 is listed as “The 
creation of the National School Boards As- 
sociation, reflecting the growing concern 
among school board members for America’s 
children.” 

This is welcome recognition of our efforts, 
though the use of the word “creation” is 
not strictly accurate. The N.S.B.A. has been 
in existence for a number of years as an 
organization, but the year 1949 did mark three 
important forward steps which began to make 
their influence felt in the functioning of the 
Association in American educational circles. 
These three developments were (1) the se- 
lection of a full-time executive secretary, 
(2) the opening of a national headquarters 
office at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill., and (3) the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion under the laws of the state of Illinois 


Chief State School Officers Encourage 
School Board Associations 


Shortly before Christmas, the executive 
secretary of the N.S.B.A. received a letter 
from Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, transmitting a resolution which had 
been adopted unanimously by the Council at 
its Annual Meeting in Biloxi, Miss., on De- 
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Governor Chester Bowles Signing the Connecticut School Building Bill. 


cember 10. The resolution is as follows 
State School Board Associations 

The Council commends and encourages the 
organization and vigorous functioning of state 
school board associations comprised of school 
boards for local administrative units for educa 
tion. Members of the Council pledge complete 
co-operation with such school board associations 
to strengthen public education and to preserve 
its ideals 

We commend Edward M. Tuttle for his ef 
forts through the National School Boards Associ 
ation to co-ordinate the activities of the State 
School Board Associations and to increase their 
effectiveness 

This is unexpected and welcome support 
for our school boards movement 
from a very important source. It comes at 
an opportune time to be greatly encouraging 
to the many state associations which are 
struggling to put themselves on firmer founda 
tions for active service, and to the National 
Association which is on the verge of laying 
its plans for strong and useful functioning 

The N.S.B.A. executive secretary, on De- 
cember 31, addressed a letter to all Chiet 
State School Officers, expressing appreciation 
in the course of which he said 

Notwithstanding the fact that a few stat 
associations of school boards have existed for a 
good many years and have attained a fair degree 
of strength and influence, the movement as a 
whole is still in its infancy. Recent months have 
seen a tremendous awakening of interest and 
enthusiasm in many states, which your resolution 
will do much to encourage. 

There are untold possibilities for greater set 
vice to American public education by school 
boards working with one another in state and 
national groups, and at the same time working 
co-operatively with other local, state, and national 
organizations, both lay and professional, whose 
common concern is the future welfare of this 
nation and the world as it will be conditioned by 
the character and extent of the offerings in 
our public schools 


association 





As school board associations face the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the immediate 
future, they will be greatly heartened by this 
resolution expressing the understanding and co- 
operation of the Chief School Officers of the 
Forty-Eight States. I am confident that they will 
pledge you, in turn, their wholehearted support 
of your efforts to strengthen the State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction 


Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Boards Associations to reproduce any portion 
or all of the foregoing article provided only 


that acknowledgment be given to its source in 
this issue of the ScHoor Boarp Journal 


——-— a 2 _ 
CONNECTICUT AIDS LOCAL BUILDING 
PROGRAMS 

sum of $65,000,000 was available 
for the construction of Connecticut School Build- 
ings when Governor Chester Bowles signed the 
school building aid bill on December 1, 1949. The 
signing was done in the presence of Roger B. 
Ladd, former president of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Education; Roger H. Motten, 
president of the School Boards Association; Dr. 
Finis E. Engleman, State Education Commis- 
sioner; and State Senator Benjamin Leipner, chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly 

The Governor lauded it as a “splendid, bold, 
far reaching” program which would make possible 
“scores of schools throughout Connecticut” which 
otherwise could not be built 

Under the terms of the bill, it is estimated that 


The 


made 


the state will pay to the towns $65,000,000 in 
the next thirty years in annual installments to 
help pay off local bond issues 


The total grants will be figured on the basis of 
$300 a pupil in new elementary schools and for 
secondary schools on the basis of $450 a pupil 
accommodated. In most cases, twenty-year bonds 
will be issued and towns have until 1959 to 
qualify for state aid 

The Connecticut Association of Boards of Edu- 
cation and the State Department of Education 
recently completed a survey which indicated the 
need for $180,000,000 in new school construction 
over the next ten vears in Connecticut 
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Shop-planning 
Booklet 
















— for machines that 
exactly fit your program 
and budget 


53 MACHINES 
246 Varieties 


SS 









4 6 Scroll A VW 
Band Saws Circular Saws Saw Jointers Drill Presses 
13 16 2 6 144 

Varieties Varieties Varieties Varieties Varieties 



















— plus 5 Grinders .. . 3 Welders . . . 2 Shapers 

. 4 Radial-Arm Sows . . . 4 Abrasive Finishing 
Machines . . . 3 Cut-Off Machines . ... Lathe... 
Mortiser .. . Deburring Machine . . . 2 Saw-Jointer 
Combinations... .2 Planers...2 Buffing Machines 
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facts you can use! 


Thinking of establishing a shop pro- 
gram? Modernizing your present 
set-up? Then this illustrated Delta 
booklet is of value to you. It helps 
you plan and equip a school shop — 
one that is safe, convenient, econom- 
ical, efficient. 

You get this kind of authoritative 
information: 
1. Photographs and floor-plans of 30 

typical shops, for schools large and 
small. These are not fanciful shops 
“dreamed up” by Delta. They are 
school shops that are in actual op- 
eration — and have been proven 
practical in regular classroom use. 


Look for the name of your 
Delta dealer under ''T ools’’ 
in the classified section of 
your telephone directory. 

















2. Basic principles of shop planning. 


3. Suggestions for selecting, placing, 
and using power tools, 


“How to Plan a School Workshop” 
has assisted many school architects, 
board members, administrators, su- 
pervisors, department heads, instruct- 
ors. Get your free copy — and keep 
well-informed on planning and equip- 
ping the school shop. Send coupon, 


POWER TOOL DIVISION 


Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


mam TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! ame 


Power Tool Division 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY i 
70868 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Send me free booklet, | 


“How to Plan a School Workshop.”’ I 


EN RTE RT SME SCE ree / | 


i cccpcsnnsetshincenattstetiinnbilinentbiniial Cie .) State. J 
on oe oe oe ee ee es es 
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SPECIFY “PEABODY” No. 260 


| 





STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient. 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 


ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts — no but- 


terfly nuts for children to loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 


Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. 


The desk tops, seats 


and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 


Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 


school seating, desks, chairs, tables, 


workmanship, material and correctness 





We invite your inquiries. 






See our 


Write direct te — 


teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 


of design. 
Exhibit American Assn. 


of School Administrators Meeting 
Booths D-12, D-14, D-16, D-18 













No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 








School Lands and Funds 


The meaning of statutes and particularly the 
meaning of school statutes may not be found in 
a single sentence but in all their parts and their 
relation to the end in view or the general purpose. 

State ex inf. Kamp ex rel. Rodgers v. Pre- 
tended Consol. School Dist. No. 1 of Mont 
gomery County, 223 Southwestern reporter 2d 
484, Mo 

Missouri consolidated school district statutes 
must be liberally construed as a workable method 
employed by ordinary citizens, not 
the law. Mo. R'S.A. §§ 10410, 10495, 


learned in 
10497 


State ex inf. Kamp ex rel. Rodgers v. Pretended 
Consol. School Dist. No. 1, of Montgomery 
County, 223 Southwestern reporter 2d 484, Mo 


School District Government 


A county board of education is an agency of 
the state in the operation and administration of 
the uniform public school system at state expense 
G.S. § 115-1 et seqg.— Kirby v. Stokes County 
Bd. of Education, 55 Southeastern reporter 2d 
322, 230 N.C. 619. 

School District Taxation 

Where a resolution providing for a school-bond 
election stated that the bonds should be callable 
at any time before maturity within the discretion 
of the board of education, the board was without 
authority to omit the element of callability in 
the resolution providing for the issuance and 
had no right to sell noncallable bonds. KRS 
162.080, 162.090 Howard v. Board of Education 
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of Harlan Independent School Dist., 223 South- 
western reporter 2d 721, Ky. 


Teachers 


Uncontroverted facts found by the board of 
examiners of New York City board of education 
warranted the conclusion that the record of the 
applicant for a license as principal of a high 
school was unsatisfactory and such conclusion, 
being neither arbitrary, whimsical, or capricious, 
could not be disturbed by the court. N. Y. Edu- 
cation Law, §$§ 2519, 2523, subds. 1, 10; N. Y. 
constitution, art. 5, §6.— Barnett v. Fields, 92 
N.Y.S. 2d 117, N.Y. Sup. 

The legislative classification of the highly im- 
portant position of high school principal in the 
noncompetitive class does not violate the con- 
stitutional provision requiring appointments in 
the civil service to be made according to merit 
and fitness to be ascertained so far as practicable 
by competitive examination, since it has been 
found impracticable to fill such a position com- 
petitively. N. Y. Education Law, § 2523, subds. 1, 
10; N.Y. constitution, art. 5, §6.— Barnett v. 
Fields, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 117, N.Y. Sup. 

Outstanding service and superior qualities of 
mind and personality and positive evidence of 
fitness in the matter of record are proper standards 
for a rating of “fit” and “meritorious” for the 
position of high school principal. Conduct and 
personality are proper and essential subjects of 
inquiry in determining fitness for such position. 
N. Y. Education Law, §§ 2519, 2523, subds. 1, 
10; N.Y. constitution, art. 5, §6.—Barnett v. 
Fields, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 117, N.Y. Sup. 

The teacher tenure provisions in the New Jersey 
school laws were designed to aid in the establish- 
ment of a competent and efficient school system by 
affording to principals and teachers a measure of 
security in the ranks they hold after years of 
service and should be given liberal support 
consistent with legitimate demands for govern- 
mental economy. — Viemeister v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Borough of Prospect Park, Passaic 
County, 68 Atlantic reporter 2d 768, 5 N_J. 
Super. 215, N.J. Super. 

The school board of a New Jersey school 
district purported for economy reasons to abolish 
the position of principal in the district and 
terminated the services of the principal. At the 
same time the board purported to create the 
position of “teaching principal” which was given 
to a former tenure teacher, whose new duties 
included the duties of principal in addition to 
teaching. The court held that the position of 
principal was not in substance abolished as 
allegedly authorized under the tenure of office 
provisions of the school laws, and the principal 
was entitled to reinstatement as having been 
discharged without a charge and hearing. — Vie- 
meister v. Board of Education of Borough of 
Prospect Park, Passaic County, 68 Atlantic re- 
porter 2d 768, 5 N.J. Super. 215, N.J. Super 

A principal in a New Jersey school district 
who has attained tenure may not be reduced to 
the rank of a teacher and replaced by another 
as a principal without charges and a hearing 

Viemeister v. Board of Education of Borough 
of Prospect Park, Passaic County, 68 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 708, 5 N.J. Super. 215, N.J. Super. 

A West Virginia constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting extra compensation to any public officer, 
agent, servant, or contractor after the services 
have been rendered does not prohibit the legis- 
lature from enacting laws to effect a retirement 
system for employees of the state or any sub- 
division thereof, including teachers. W. Va. con- 
stitution, art. 6, §38— State ex rel. Board of 
Governors of West Virginia University v. Sims, 
55 Southeastern reporter 2d 505, W. Va. 

+ 


® Santa Fe, N. Mex. Of the more than 400 
school consolidations in New Mexico in the Jast 
nine years, from 938 to 517 districts, only two 
are expected to be appealed to the supreme 
court. The consolidations of the Hiway and 
Dora districts and Arch and Portales districts 
probably will meet appeal, according to Assistant 
Attorney General P. Chumbris 
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SCHOOL BOARDS THEN AND NOW 


In his review of the first fifty years of the 
greater New York City .chool system, Superin- 
tendent William Jansen contrasts the board of 
education of 1901 with the board of education 
of the present day. 

Immediately after. the organization of the 
Greater City in 1898, the borough school boards 
were abolished and a single board of education 
consisting of 46 members was created under the 
charter. The mayor appointed the members for 
five-year terms on the basis of 22 members from 
Manhattan, 14 from Brooklyn, four from the 
Bronx, four from Queens, and two from Rich- 
mond. Under the law, the board was made the 
final authority upon all questions on the educa- 
tional as well as the physical side of the work 
of the school system. 

“The board of education was given the power 
to establish high schools, training schools, ele- 
mentary schools, kindergartens, evening schools, 
trade schools, and vacation schools; to provide 
lectures for the people, and to utilize school build- 
ings for community purposes and to provide in- 
struction and wholesome recreation for adults as 
well as children; and to perform all the acts 
necessary to carry out these purposes. 

“It was empowered to administer the finances 
of the school system, the city comptroller being 
designated the officer to disburse the school funds 
on order of the board of education. It was to 
select sites for school buildings after considering 
the recommendations of local school boards; to 
build and maintain schoolhouses; to elect the 
city superintendent and the associate superin- 
tendents, the superintendent of buildings, the 
superintendent of supplies, and the auditor; to 
appoint district superintendents, principals, and 
teachers on the nomination of the board of 
superintendents and to adopt courses of study and 
textbooks recommended by it. 

“The chief work of the board of education was 
to be carried out through four principal agencies: 
the department of buildings, of which the super- 
intendent of buildings was the executive officer; 
the department of audit, of which the auditor 
was the chief; the department of supplies, headed 
by the superintendent of supplies; and the board 
of superintendents, of which the city superin- 
tendent was made chairman. 

“The office of the city superintendent was 
given greatly increased powers. The provisions of 
the earlier Charter that he should ‘have no right 
of interference with the actual conduct of any 
school’ was repealed and the superintendent be- 
came the real rather than the nominal head of 
the school system.” 

In the years which followed the organization 
of the board it was under constant criticism, par- 
ticularly after 1910. In 1911 a Committee on 
School Inquiry was organized, and the commonly 
known Hanus Survey, led by Dr. Paul H. Hanus 
of Harvard University, was undertaken. Among 
the recommendations of the survey was one urging 
that legislation be sought to reduce the cumber- 
some, inefficient board of 46 members to one of 
five, seven, or nine members. The survey also 
recommended that the initiative in all educational 
matters be placed in the hands of the superin- 
tendent who should become general manager of 
the school system, to unify, energize, and direct 
its work with the status of an ex-officio member 
of the board and its chief executive officer. 

It was not until 1917, however, that the legisla- 
ture amended the law reducing the size of the 
board to seven members. The new act required 
that two members of the board be residents of 
the borough having the largest population, two 
members be residents of the borough having the 
second largest population, and the three remain- 
ing boroughs be represented by one member each 
The terms of office were set at seven years, but 
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the initial appointees were given terms varying 
from one to seven years, so that one term would 
expire each year. The mayor was authorized to 
make the appointments, and the full control and 
management of the educational affairs were 
placed in the hands of the board which was 
designated as the local representative of the 
state in all matters. 

The law had the effect of streamlining the 
business of the board of education, of making the 
superintendent and the members of his admin- 
istrative staff genuine executives, and of leaving 
in the hands of the board only (1) the function 
of policy making, (2) the judiciary function, and 
(3) the duty of evaluating the work of the 
schools, as reported by the superintendent. Be- 
ginning with the first superintendent, Dr. William 
H. Maxwell, who was in his day frequently 
referred to as “a czar,” down to the present 
Superintendent, Dr. William Jansen, the chief 
executives of the New York school system have 


been outstanding educators, and executives who 
have fully realized the importance of their jobs, 
who have delegated to associates and minor execu- 
tives, most of the duties of conducting the school 
system with its million students, 39,000 teachers, 
and an expenditure of $250,000,000 annually. The 
board on its part, has found itself exceedingly 
busy in merely handling the policy making job. 

With the dynamic William H. Maxwell in the 
superintendent’s office, the annual expenditures 
were $11,800,000. In 1948 the current outlay was 
$230,780,000. Fifty years ago the state aid was 
$1,000,000; in 1948 it had risen to $63,000,000. 

In 1898 there were no junior or vocational 
high schools and few academic high schools. The 
average cost per pupil in elementary and high 
schools was $38.39. 

In 1948 the per capita costs for each division 
were: elementary schools, $169.38; junior high 
schools, $193.83; academic and vocational high 
schools, $231.65 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


® El Paso, Tex. The school board here has 
given its final approval to a 1949-50 school budg- 
et of $4,206,593.71 

® Houston, Tex. The growing school popula 
tion here may render a $15,000,000 bond issue 
likely in 1950, one of the board members has 
declared. This would be the third bond issue in 
seven years. There is talk of instituting 12 
use of school buildings 

®& Amarillo, Tex. The need for a bond election 
at the soonest possible date has been discussed 
by the board of trustees and the city commis 
sion. The school board has 


month 


presented the com 


skills needed for spelling and reading, 
is available simply by snapping on 


MICRO-PROJECTION ~~ 


with magnification up to 106 diam- 
eters on the screen, for entire class to 
see a microscopic subject; low-cost 
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are shown with brilliant Keystone illumination, up to 
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VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
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missioners with an estimate of school building 
needs for a period ending with the 1954-55 
school term, and an estimate of additional build- 
ing needs through 1959-60, The former figure, 
including 13 cost items, was $1,654,000, and the 
latter, including three items, was $550,000 

® Rawlins, Wyo. Miss Helen A. Irving, county 
superintendent of schools has announced appor 
tionment of $23,825.16 from the land income 
fund to Carbon county’s 26 school districts 
® Salina, Kans. Voters have approved issuance 
of $875,000 worth of building bonds. All but 
$125,000 of these bonds will be added to the 
$1,250,000 already slated for a new high school 
The board plans to let a contract for this 
building early in 1950 

> Austin, Tex. R. W. Byram, the president of 
the school board, recently stated that $14,000,000 
will be required to build needed public schools 
in Austin within the next five years 
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& Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a record budget of $111,784,314 for the 
school year 1949-50. The budget exceeds by 
$2,696,391 the 1949 appropriations, the third 
year in a row it has exceeded 100 million dollars 
and the first time in school history it has climbed 
above 110 million. 

The tax levy to support the budget has been 
set at $95,237,029, or $1,462,263 less than the 
1949 levy. 

& Lynn, Mass. The city’s $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 
school rebuilding program has been advanced by 
the school committee’s approval of a seven-year 
program of expansion which has paved the way 
for the introduction into the state legislature of a 
bill authorizing the city to borrow $2,500,000 for 
initial construction. 
® Cambridge, Mass. The school committee has 
approved a budget for 1950 of $3,114,827.50, the 
highest in the history of the city. 
® Birmingham, Mich. Voters have approved, by 
a vote of more than three to one, a $3,100,000 
school bond issue for 20 years and a 6.5 mill tax 
increase. 
® County and city tax rates for North Carolina 
schools have risen during recent years, reports 
the North Carolina Public School Bulletin. City 
tax rates for the 1946-47 period are: current 
school expense, .125; capital outlay, .002; debt 
service, .065; total, .192; other than schools, 
1.257; total rate, 1.449; percentage for schools, 
13.3. County tax rates for the same period total 
current expense, .171; capital outlay, .153; debt 
service, .138; total, 462; other than schools, .794; 
total rate, $1.256; and percentage for schools, 36.8 

Total average county tax rates rose from 26.5 
cents on $100 property valuation in 1933-34 to 
46.2 cents in 1946-47. Average rates for city 
units ranged from 22 cents in the 1934 
to 19.2 cents for 1946-47. 
®& Lincoln, Neb. The board of education has 
approved a_ revised 1949-50 budget totaling 
$2,932,205. 
® Keokuk, Iowa. The school district has voted 
a $1,250,000 bond issue by a ratio of more 
than 2-1. 
® Haverhill, Mass. The school board has re- 
quested a record breaking budget of $1,063,422 
for the 1950 school year. 
® Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget totaling $5,170,219, which rep- 
resents a 6.6 per cent increase over the ex- 
penditures for 1949 
® Worcester, Mass., school committee has 
asked a record breaking budget of $5,822,222.28 
to run Worcester schools in 1950. That's $232 
for every pupil, compared with about $199 spent 
last year. The total is $830,496.12 more than set 
aside for school costs in 1949. The budget in- 
cludes requests for 35 new teachers, five more 
clerk-stenographers, a director of kindergartens at 
$4,500 a year and an assistant superintendent of 
the school plant at $7,500 a year. The committee 
has added $300 for a master’s degree to the 
salary schedule of assistant superintendents and 
assistant principals of junior and senior high 
s¢ hools 

A deficiency in the 1949 budget brought 
about by cuts made by the mayor now stands 
at $113,902. It originally was $391,124.80 

Biggest increases in the budget are for main- 
tenance and rehabilitation of buildings, The city 
changed over to the manager-council form of 
municipal government this year and takes juris- 
diction over school property from the Bureau of 
Public Buildings. New positions on the main- 
tenance staff will include one inspector building 
service at $4,500 a year, one chief engineer at 
$6,000, and one supervisor of maintenance at 
$4,500. 

The committee is now considering applications 
for the new post of assistant superintendent in 
charge of maintenance 
® Minneapolis, Minn. The 1950 budget of the 
school board calls for $15,640,000. The budget 
includes $13,176,126 for salaries of school per 
sonnel. It sets up a reserve fund of $85,254 and 
$2,378,620 for other than personal services 
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Typewriter They'll Use Tomorrow ... 


... THE UNDERWOOD DE LUXE WITH Fehijthen 


Your students are off to a good start. Right 
from the beginning Rhythm Touch helps them 


develop professional technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept .. . the 
latest exclusive Underwood De Luxe feature. 
It’s a smooth, rhythmic key action . . . made 
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WINDOW SHADES OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


Your Building and Equipment file should 
contain a copy of “Specify the Line of Special 
Design,” furnished promptly upon request. 





FOR BEST LIGHT 


CONTROL 
Use the V-DOUBLE Roller 
Shade provided with DE- 
MOUNTABLE fixtures for 
either wood or metal sash. 
(Patented) 


LUTHER O. 


DRAPER SHADE CO., 


FOR DARKENING 


extremely wide or multiple sash unit 
windows apply the Draper X-L. Window 
Shading Unit. (Patented) 


Dept. AA2, 


FOR PORTABLE 


DARKENING 
The DRAPER PAKFOLD is adapted 
to windows of practically any size — 
easily and quickly moved to various 
classrooms — gives excellent darken- 
ing. (Patented 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


We will be pleased to have you inspect Draper Demountable Shading at our exhibit booth 
G-17 of American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


® Wichita, Kans. The largest single bond sale in 
the history of the city took place when the 
school board offered to bidders its $3,113,000 
school building referendum. Money from this 
auction will go to build seven new schools 
® Texarkana, Ark. A Little Rock, Ark., invest- 
ment firm has purchased $600,000 in school bonds 
for new construction and improvements to the 
school system. The firm will pay $102.80 plus 
accrued interest for each $100 bond bearing 3 
per cent coupons, 

® Kane and Cook Counties, II]., School District 
No. U-46, awarded $2,500,000 in bonds to a 
group headed by the First National Bank ot 
Chicago, for a bid of 100.032 for a combination 
of 3s. and 1%s., a net interest cost of 1.5129 
per cent. 

® The Fairfield, Ohio, local school district has 
sold $950,000 in school bonds to the Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., at 101.09, for a 2% per 
cent coupon, The bonds mature December 1, 
1951-73. 

® For the price of 100.26 for a 1% per cent 
coupon, the Central School District No. 1, 
Wellsville, Scio, Willing, Alma, Andover, and 
Independence, N. Y., has awarded $475,000 in 
bonds to the Marine Trust Co., of Buffalo and 
R. D. White & Co. The bonds mature December 
1, 1950~74. 

®& Delphos, Ohio, city school district has sold 
$250,000 in building bonds, maturing May 1 
and November 1, 1951-66, to the Commercial 
Bank of Delphos, for a 100.131 proposal for 
1M%s 

® Jet, Okla. The school board has sold $92,000 
in bonds for an interest rate of 1.437 per cent. 
® Little Rock, Ark. The school board, through 
open bidding, has sold a $1,500,000 bond issue to 
an out of state firm at an interest rate of 2.2 
per cent 

® Blytheville, Ark. The school board has sold 


a $450,000 bond issue at an interest rate of 
2.59 and a $637 premium. 

® The voters of the Northfield Township School 
Dist. No. 225, of Cook County, IIl., have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $1,750,000 for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new high 
school to serve Northbrook and Glenview school 
children. The new school, to accommodate 2500 
pupils is being planned by Architects Perkins & 
Will, Chicago, and the first unit will be com- 
pleted by September, 1951. 

® Alexandria, La. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $1,800,000 for a construction 
and improvement program. 

®& Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has sold 
$2,000,000 worth of school bonds to be used for 
additional school facilities. 

® Preston, Idaho. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $148,000 for a new consoli- 
dated school building. 

® Midland, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $450,000 for the construction 
of two elementary schools. 

®& Champaign, Ill. A $585,000 bond issue has 
been approved. The proceeds will be used for 
financing a school-building program 

® Fahey, Clark & Co. and associates have 
bought $420,000 in building bonds from the 
Willard, Ohio, School District, at a price of 
100.314 for a 2 per cent coupon 

& Waco, Tex. The school board has voted a 
$4,000,000 bond issue—to be sold in the neat 
future. Five new elementary schools, four junio: 
high schools, two senior high schools, additions 
to elementary buildings, and renovations of the 
school plant, announces Supt. Irby B. Carruth, 
are to be erected 

® Waukesha, Wis. The common council has 
authorized a bond issue, without referendum, of 
up to $1,000,000, for school construction. The 
program will get underway in early spring with 
the simultaneous construction of two buildings 





& St. Louis, Mo. The voters of School Dist. 
187, St. Clair Co., have approved a school-bond 
issue of $1,340,000 for the construction of a 
high school building in Maplewood Park district 
> Newton, Iowa. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of 1.2 million dollars for the con 
struction of a senior high school building. 

®& The school district of Ashtabula, Ohio, has 
sold $2,500,000 in school bonds, at a price of 
100.42 tor a 134 per cent coupon 

®& The Celina, Ohio, exempted school district 
has sold $975,000 in bonds, maturing June 1 and 
December 1, 1951-74. The price paid was 
101.7609 for a 2 per cent coupon 

> Springfield, Pa. To provide funds for build- 
ing a new elementary school, the school board 
sold $400,000 in bonds to A. Webster Dougherty 
and Co., at a 15¢ per cent rate of interest with 
a premium of $1,336. The three-unit school, 
designed by Harry A. Stewart, architect, will con- 
tain 18 classrooms, two kindergartens, a music 
room, a room for handicapped children, an arts 
and crafts room, cafeteria and kitchen, library, 
an auditorium-gymnasium, health unit, teachers’ 
rooms and administrative offices. Located on an 
ll-acre plot of land, the school will be a one- 
story ranch type. Construction will begin some 
time next summer and be completed on or before 
September, 1951. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, 1949, con 
tracts were let in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains for the erection of 326 educational 
buildings. Dodge reports that the contracts for 
these buildings involved a cost of $66,875,006 

During the month of December, 1949, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun 
tains for 17 school buildings to cost $7,069,211 
At the same time, 51 buildings were reported in 
preliminary stages of preparation at an estimated 
cost of $13,404,000 
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With Many Effective 
Teaching Applications 


Now even the most economy 
minded school budget can afford 
this new Ampro miracle of tape 
recording. The record-breaking 
low price of this unit now 
enables every school to make full 
use in every classroom of this new 
teaching aid in many phases of 
school work—a few of which are 
listed below. For the complete 
story of this revolutionary tape 
recorder — use coupon below — 
today! 
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Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service . . 








In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll fine Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson's reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 
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ADJUSTING PUPILS’ PROGRESS 


Failure in school and the necessary repeti- 
tion of a year’s work should not cause distress 
in the minds of parents according to Supt. 
Dwight B. Ireland of Birmingham, Mich. 
Writing in his annual 1948-49 report of the 
Birmingham schools, Mr. Ireland explains the 
philosophy of the school system concerning the 
rate at which children should progress through 
the grades: 

“In regard to failure, it should again be 
emphasized that failure in no way reflects 
upon the child in an unfavorable manner. It 
is not a disgrace or a thing to be ashamed of 
by child or parent. Each child matures at a 
certain rate. This is a process of growth and 
development and cannot be retarded or ac- 
celerated to any marked degree by any 
known method. If a child is retained at a 
certain grade level for a year, it frequently 
enables him to get a better start and his future 
progress is greatly aided by the extra time 
spent on that grade level. If he is promoted, 
he may pass his work the next year with great 
effort and a low mark, sacrifice the opportunity 
to do many other things which a modern 
school program offers in addition to curricular 
work, and develop an unfavorable attitude 
which will be a liability in the future. 

“The parent who is overly anxious to have a 
child complete his schoolwork at an accelerated 
rate, frequently does him a great injustice and 
proves to be a difficult problem for the ad- 


ministration who appreciates the importance of 
a child growing and developing at his normal 
rate. It requires time and patience to educate 
parents to apprehend this policy. It is gratify- 
ing that so many parents in Birmingham have 
understood and appreciated the point of view 
that prevails in our schools at the present 
time.” 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


The policies of the schools and the Cali- 
fornia laws applying to the prevention and 
handling of molestation of children have been 
brought to the attention of principals and 
teachers by the Modesto, Calif., school ad- 
ministration. In an official bulletin the follow- 
ing reminder of existing policies is published: 

1. Teachers supervising playgrounds should 
have in their possession a copy of a “Vagrants, 
Schools and School Children” card on which we 
have printed Section 647 of the California Penal 
Code, adopted in 1929: 

“Every person who annoys or molests any 
school child, or who loiters about any school 
or public place at or near which school chil- 
dren attend, is a vagrant, and is punished by 
a fine of not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

Loiterers on or near the school grounds should 
be handed one of these cards, and if the loitering 
persists unexplainably and is offensive to chil- 
dren, the Police Department should be called. 
The cards for vagrants are available through Dr. 
Falk’s office. 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 






2. Sections on the legal rights of pupils (page 
21 of the old Principals’ Handbook, and page 28 
of the old Certificated Handbook) should be re- 
viewed so that each staff member may know the 
regulations on releasing children from school, hav- 
ing them interrogated by unauthorized persons, 
and the like. 

3. Special care and attention should be given to 
sending children home from school. The policy of 
calling the parents or guardians when any child 
is sent home for illness or any other reason should 
be carefully observed. 


SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia public schools are operat- 
ing a full fledged school-work plan as an 
essential part of the general high schools and 
as a means of bridging the gap between the 
school life of young people and their entry 
upon a life career. 

President Walter Biddle Saul, of the board 
of public education, who has revived an old 
Philadelphia custom of an annual presidential 
report, discusses the progress of the school- 
work program: 

The school-work program designed for students 
in secondary schools operates under several dif- 
ferent plans. In each of these the pupils are 
released during a portion of school time to work 
in approved jobs which provide worth-while 
learning experience and which enable the students 
to secure pay for their services. 

In Distributive Education, the first of the 
plans, more than 500 students are being pre- 
pared for careers in selling and merchandizing 
The course is offered to twelfth-year students in 
14 high schools and one_ vocational-technical 
school. In the morning the students attend classes 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Learning Time...!/2 
Teaching Time...3/5 


éa TAPE-RECORDING STUDIES 





The Educational Model 


SOUNDMIRROR 


is a complete unit. 
Model BK 428-B illustrated. 








Easy to carry from classroom to 
classroom. 


Soundmirror brings professional 
standards to amateur use. Now 
being used with outstanding 
success for 


@orchestra and band 
practice 


® foreign language study 


® speech study and 
correction 


@ music appreciation 

® dramatics 

@ stenography 

® student practice sessions 
® aid to repetitive drill work 


30 minutes recording 
time, per reel of tape, 






fits classroom work 
schedules. 


Brash . .. for more than 10 years 


leaders in magnetic recording 
*Trade Mark Registered 


... Reporte 
now avatalle 


@ Instructors who used new teaching 





techniques with Soundmirror in their 
work knew that students were mastering work more 
quickly and more thoroughly .. . kvew that this was being 
accomplished with Jess effort on both students’ and 
teachers’ part. 


Now authoritative tests have been made in a leading 
midwestern university—tests that show amazing results in 
student achievement. One of the rewarding results has been 
the amazing gain in teaching effectiveness—how, without 
the drudgery of repetition, the teacher uses Soundmirror 
“Magic Ribbon” recording tape and the students hear the 
teacher’s instructions in practice rooms as many times as 
they wish without the necessity of the teacher’s presence. 

Whatever you teach or supervise, this report now in 
booklet form contains information valuable to you. Its 
price is 50¢, but it will be sent without charge to accredited 


teachers. Please use the coupon below. 


SOUND MTR ROR 


Name of School 


Type of Work 


poco SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! <= 
1 THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. D-2 1 
: 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie ' 
Please send me, without obligation, the report on “Recordings and Self 

i Tutoring” in classes where the SOUNDMIRROR was used | 
i ‘ 
i Name ' 
t Addre 5S i 
i City Zone State i 
i i 
i i 
i | 

nf 
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200m For Expansion 










begin building today. You can start with a 
unit as small or even smaller than the above 
10-row Wayne Type ‘“H’ Portable Steel 
Grandstand. To this initial unit, whatever 
its size, sections can be added as desired. 


Plan for the future . 
. take advantage of Wayne’s construction 
flexibility. With the Wayne Type ‘‘H” Stand, 
expansion is a simple matter—you merely 


444 NORTH PEMBROKE AVENUE 


ETHER you plan to seat 
500 or 10,000—you can 


Plan for the future 
while you build for today 


add 15 foot sections as desired. And with 
every section you add, you gain an increased 
earning capacity. Every seat is a prospective 
source of income . 
way toward future grandstand expansion. 


. . helping to pave the 


To assure meeting your individual require- 


ments, Wayne provides a variety of types 


. . build economically 


and sizes of Portable or Permanent Steel 
Grandstands and Gymstands and delivery 
is prompt. For full design and construction 
details, send for our Catalog. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 








SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


70) 

in English, social studies, mathematics, and prin 

ciples of modern selling. In the afternoon, they 

work in wholesale and retail establishments. 
Under the Co-operative Clerical Plan which 

operates in five high schools and one vocational- 


(Concluded from page 


ings are scheduled on Thursday afternoon of each 
week and the superintendent of schools 
as chairman of the group. Many routine matters 
are cleared through this council, particularly 
routine matters with important implications for 
the entire system. For example, more requests 
are made annually for the solicitation of funds, 
food and clothing through the schools than can 
be possibly granted. The council provides a 
clearing house and determines the policy regard 


serves 





apparent that some things are getting in the way 
of mutual faith and acceptance of motives; and, 
that this lack of faith and acceptance of motives 
results in cynicism which slows up our group 
endeavor. 

“T have tried to find the basis for any such 
distrust and cynicism. It, undoubtedly, can be 
laid directly at my door in many cases, 
because 

‘1. Up to this point, good communication has 


technical school, some 200 senior commerce ing these requests. The schools do not wish to not been established throughout the system 
students are enrolled. They attend school and avoid responsibility in these matters and feels i mployees still are not well enough informed 
work on alternate weeks. A team of two covers that children in real life situations will fac« 2, Closely attached to our poor communication 
a full-time job. In more than 100 Philadelphia similar requests. It has been the policy of the is my insistence upon administrative procedures 
firms they work as stenographers, typists, file school to accept the responsibility for a reason which remain as personal as és possible. I re 


clerks, and beginning office workers and can able number of such requests and encourage ‘USC tO en , ~ a a —e 
reach a high degree of competence before they students to organize their own drives in their 24 mechanica procedures. t is very possible 
are graduated. respective buildings in their own way oma lack of concern about mechanical details 
T r ~ . * . . Ss “ Ss 
The Work Experience Plan serves a thousand “Policies concerning entrance age for school las led to contusion. 


pupils in junior and senior high schools. These 
pupils are brought together in single class units. 


children, promotional policies, marking practices 
faculty meetings, problems of school room light 


3. There is no question but what we are 
still tangled in too much red tape in certain areas. 
The red tape is always woven with good 


- - : in- 
In the morning there is study at school. In the ing, salary schedules, and many others are scntien cat the feet of tntentlan an 

. ° ° . ° _# . . e ons; ) » s - ons aren ¢t 
afternoon there is work at jobs such asproduction, brought before the council for discussion and rane 

° os @ ° £ 
services, sales, and clerical. The morning teacher the council is aware at all times of the problem Pe “ie 1 
, - +. There is also no doubt of my ‘spreading 

is the job supervisor in the afternoon. In some 


which require the attention of the central offic 


myself too thin.’ 


schools not having the unit classes, standard or the board of education. Members of the 42. resulted in Re of hme dhe sm gee gdb 
individual rosters are adjusted to permit several council are thus informed and given the oppor lewaie ; : Se 
hundred students to work part of the school day tunity to contribute toward the solution of th “6 Game stot members are still samewhat 

The Philadelphia School-Work Program has _s é a 


received recognition nationally. 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL COUNCIL 


problem or the formulation of policy. Principals 
can also obtain the viewpoint of their teachers 
and students in regard to these problems and 


uncertain about the full meaning of the Supe: 
intendent’s term ‘Democratic Administration.’ 


” 


bring to the council their point oft view NEW SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR USE OF 
During the past two years the school system SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
of Birmingham, Mich., has enjoyed the services MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING NEEDED The board of school directors of Milwaukee. 
of an Administrative Council through which In a New Year’s Communication to the Wis., has adopted a new schedule of rates to 
numerous problems have been cleared. In de- teachers and other staff members of the Dearborn. be charged for the use of school buildings 
scribing the functions of the Council in his Mich., board of education, Dr. James A. Lewis. When a building is open for other purposes the 
annual report for 1948-49, Supt. Dwight B. superintendent of schools, calls attention to the fee will be $15 for the use of an auditorium, and 
Ireland writes: need for mutual understanding as the basis of $10 for a gymnasium; when the building is 
“The administrative council is composed of the effective co-operation in carrving on the work not open for other purposes, an additional fee 
superintendent of schools, assistant superintendent of the schools. He writes: of $10 will be charged. 
of schools, and building principals. Regular meet “My confession is that it becomes increasingly The charge for the use of a field house is $5 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical bostrument Cine 


Pan-American announces an addition to its 
already complete line of wind instruments—a 
NEW line of String, Rhythm Band and Percus- 
sion instruments . . . to serve the needs of the 
“group student”’ from “‘kindergarten to college.” 
Now you can be sure of matched quality 
instruments for any instrumental program a 

with all instruments carrying the Pan- 
American name and guarantee. 















































STRING 


INSTRUMENTS 
PERCUSSION Violin—\% ,% and full size. 
AND WIND Viola—full size. Cello—}, 


and full size. String Bass 


Regular P-A line of wind % and & sizes. For Grade 


= og instruments PLUS new “ho 
. and High School orchestras. 
SONG FLUTE P-A Percussion line for 1 Od. Geta, 
he way for pre-instrumental train- — and High ee 
—_ : , 2 » - F: t ° 
S 5 and, ADVANCED ing in Fourth Grade. P-A ania, A FWA quesestons 
motives RHYTHM BAND RHYTHM BAND guaranteed. 
—— INSTRUMENTS instruments for Second and 
: oy. Third Grade. Junior size 
ry such A complete line for Kinder drums—snare, parade and 
can be garten and First Grade; all bass; all P-A guaranteed, 
eros with P-A guarantee, ¢ . 
cases, 
ion has caagre 


system 


formed THE FIRST REALLY 
nication 
cedures COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
irectives 

possible Everything possible to help the School Music Educator 


| details . . . , 
and the School Music Student from Kindergarten NEW INSTRUMENT 


we are ’ anal ; , ns nts... anc 
gn through College! Rhythm Band instruments. ..Advanced CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


od in- Rhythm Band instruments . .. Song Flute . . . String, Per- ; 
aren't , i , : New sectional catalogs of Pan-Ameri- 
cussion and Wind instruments . . . for grade school and 











can ‘‘Kindergarten to College’’ 
reading high school band and orchestra. musical instruments are available, free 
int and i and without obligation, upon request. 
» coum . Also availabie . . . Educational aids such as indi- Check the boxes in coupon below to 
mewhat vidual instrument fingering cards and wall charts, and indicate which catalogs you want. If 
Super- ; ‘ P you do not already get The Baton 
tion,’ other teaching helps to make school music education magazine (mailed FREE twice a year 
‘SE OF easier, more readily available to all. please check that box. 
waukee, 
mr to PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, IND., DEPT. 266 
lildings 
yses the Rhythm Band Percussion Instrument 
im, and Instrument Catalog Catalog Name 
ding is , 
nal fee |_| String Instrument Wind Instrument Aditrocs 


Catalog Catalog 


The BATON Magazine City, Zone, State ‘ 
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‘Quick Change! thee sty 


R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
FULLY AUTOMATIC—ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition, bi-parting, 64” x 22’ opening. 


Just a turn of the switch key and the 
R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
goes into operation silently and swift- 
ly ... locking and unlocking, opening 
and closing automatically! Designed 
specifically for school gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, stages and other high or 
wide openings—no matter how large 
—to be closed against light and sound, 
electrically operated FoldeR-Way 
Partitions are the answer to present- 
day problems of economy in space 
and expenditure. They transform any 
large indoor area into two smaller 


R-W 
Offers a Complete Line 
of Single and 
Multiple Action 
Classroom Wardrobes 


R-W 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 
are outstandingly popular because they 
are designed to give maximum space for 
pupils’ wraps without overcrowding — be- 
cause simplicity of design and installation 
in wall recess means low cost. Wardrobes 
are available in Single or Multiple Action- 
Master Control Door units with or with- 
out bookcases, supply closets, teachers’ 
closets, slate or cork boards, locks, ete. 
Doors are available in flush wood, hollow 
metal, or pan type steel doors with wood 





ones—a quick change made entirely 
without manual effort. 

Yes, you turn the switch key and 
R-W does the rest! DeLuxe FoldeR- 
Way locks to the floor without floor 
bolts, keepers, guides, tracks or man- 
ually operated sealing strips, pressure- 
sealing itself to the floor for complete 
soundproofing. When bi-parting par- 
titions are installed, both halves are 
synchronized to operate simultane- 
ously —all sections are full-size, equal 
width doors folding in accordion fash- 
ion into jamb or pocket. 





No. 833 Multiple Action-Master Control Door Wardrobe. 


or steel jambs. Each unit is equipped 
with continuous coat hook racks provided 
with double prong hooks and hat shelf. 
Each door opening accommodates eight 
to ten pupils. 


* * . 


Get all the facts about Richards-Wilcox 
cost-cutting, space-saving FoldeR-W ay Par- 
titions and Classroom Wardrobes now 
write today or call your nearby branch office 
for complete information without obligation. 





Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. He pose 
AURORA, HLINOIS, y r 4p Ss ° eaniias in oll aeieteal cities * OVER 70 YEARS 
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EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 
NEARS COMPLETION 


Since July 1, 1945, when John W. Hamilton 
became superintendent, a “five-year plan” of 
school improvement has been underway for 
Seymour public schools, Seymour, Tex. The fol- 
lowing objectives have been achieved: a new 
bus garage and storage building has been con- 
structed; a new brick agriculture classroom and 
shop building has been erected; the junior-senior 
high school has been completely remodeled, in- 
cluding the addition of six new rooms, at a cost 
of $160,000; a teacherage has been purchased; 
and five school districts have been annexed to 
the Seymour district, increasing the valuation 
from $3,112,000 to $6,886,000 and the area from 
225 square miles to 725 square miles. 

An extensive building program is nearing com 
pletion. A new 21-room elementary building, 
consisting of offices, visual education room, 
library, health room, book storage room, and 
cafeteria has just been finished. The existing 
auditorium and four rooms in a recent addition 
will continue to be used. This building will cost 
$175,000. 

The tax rate has been increased from $1 per 
$100 to $1.50 per $100 valuation. 

A former school building has been moved in 
to be used as a band and music building; the 
old agriculture building has been remodeled to 
serve as a cafeteria for the junior-senior high 
schools. A health program has been inaugurated, 
and is receiving national recognition. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


& Cincinnati, Ohio. An institute to assist the 
superintendent of Hamilton County in acquaint- 
ing the new members elected to school boards 
with their duties will be held early in 1950. 
® Santa Fe, N. Mex. A report by T. C. Bird, 
superintendent of schools, shows that the city is 
well schooled. Of the 162 teachers in academic 
work only one lacks a college degree. There are 
41 teachers with master’s degrees and 120 with 
bachelor’s degrees. There is a continuing teacher 
training program that requires periodic post- 
graduate work. The report showed that vocal 
music is required of all pupils and band and 
orchestra instruction is available to any pupil 
who desires it 

® Wichita, Kans. Members of the board of 
education have called on parents to help enforce 
the high school fraternity and sorority ban re 
cently put into effect. 
® Boone, Iowa. A plan has been proposed for 
the reorganization of Boone county’s schoo] dis 
tricts which would replace the present 59 school 
districts with 2 large ones 
® Ogden, Utah. The board of education is pro 
posing a change in the organization of the city 
schools to a 6-3-3 plan. This means that all 
elementary schools would include kindergarten 
through grade six. Junior high schools would 
include grades seven, eight, and nine. High schools 
would include grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The 
board has explained that this would result in a 
uniformity of organization that does not exist 
now. 

Reasons for the proposal are improved type 
of school organization, better social and emo 
tional adjustment for the students, additional 
financial assistance from state funds, immediate 
provision of additional rooms in nearly every 
elementary school 
® Framingham, Mass., elementary schools have 
gone on a one-session plan. The change was made 
is the result of an overwhelming vote by parents 
on a questionnaire. The single session starts 
at 8:30 a.m. and closes at 2:05 p.m 
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THE AASA CONVENTION IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has announced the final plan for its 
annual convention, to be held in Atlantic City, 
February 25 to March 2, inclusive. The program 
which will be devoted to the discussion of the 
theme, “Education, Dynamic of Democracy,” 
will follow the pattern set up in previous years. 

The commercial exhibits will be opened on 
Saturday, February 25, at 10 a.m., and at the 
same time the important architectural exhibit of 
school building plans and models from all parts 
of the United States will be displayed in Room B 
of the Atlantic City Auditorium. The ceremonial 
opening of the exhibits will be marked with ad- 
dresses by President John L. Bracken, Supt. 
G. Edward McComsey, and Ronald M. Maxwell, 
president of the Associated Exhibitors. 

The first general meetings of the Association 
will be held Sunday afternoon and evening when 
Branch Rickey, of the Brooklyn National League 
baseball club, and Hon. Wayne Morse, Senator 
from Oregon, will make formal addresses. 

The general session Monday morning will fea- 
ture an address on peace by Margaret Chase 
Smith, U. S. Senator from Maine. 

The presentation of the 1950 Yearbook, which 
will discuss Public Relations for America’s 
Schools, will be made Tuesday morning by 
Supt. Paul J. Misner, of Glencoe, Ill. The 
problems of peace in the world will be discussed 
Tuesday evening by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Hyde Park, New York. At the same meeting, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
will speak. Global conditions will be further dis 
cussed on Wednesday morning by J. H. Furbay, 
director of Air World Education, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

The annual show of the Associated Exhibitors 
will be given Wednesday evening, March 1, and 
will include the award of a scholarship in school 
administration and of the American Education 
Award 

School board members will perhaps be most 
interested in the following discussion groups 


Monday Afternoon 

Unfinished Business: Personnel—James M. 
Spinning, superintendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The Financing of School Buildings — 
Par ke r, 
Iowa 

The Future of Teacher Salaries — Ralph 
Becker, superintendent of schools, Evansville, Ind 

Effective Working Relationships Between 
Boards and Superintendents — Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of Schools, Chicago, IIl 


Clyde 
superintendent of schools, Cedar Rapids, 


Tuesday Afternoon 

Functional School Building Design 
Public Education—Warren T 
tendent of schools, Dallas, Tex 

Group Dynamics as Applied to Board of Edu 
cation and Staff Meetings — Leland P. Bradford, 
NEA Department of Adult Education 

The Responsibility of the Board: of Education 
in Public Relations — Calvin Grieder, University 

Colorado, Boulder, Colo 


for Modern 
White, superin- 


Wednesday Afternoon 

Freeing the Superintendent for 
Leadership — Claude L 
schools, Ithaca, N. Y 

Building Codes—Homer W. Anderson, Har- 

ird University, Cambridge, Mass. 

What About Extra Compensation for Addi- 

nal School Services? — Jordan Larson, super 

tendent of schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Educational 
Kulp, superintendent of 


DALLAS CITY SCHOOLS REPORT MOST 
PROGRESSIVE YEAR ON RECORD 


[he Dallas city schools of Dallas, Tex., unde 
the direction of Supt. Vv. T. White, have carried 
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@ Here’s Litesite — the refreshing green 
chalkboard that you’ve been hearing so 
much about. Litesite will make your 
classroom a bright and pleasant school 
home. 


For superb writing and better seeing in 


the classroom write today 
folder. Dept. AMS-AO. 


*Weber Costello Co 


for Litesite 


Trade-mark 
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At the 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Booths E-16-18 


COMPANY 


Heights, Illinois 


Taekeke 








out many important undertakings during the 
school year 1948-1949 and report that it was 
the most progressive year in the history of the 
school system. Two large school bond sales were 
conducted, a large school construction program 
was carried out, school facilities were expanded 
to meet an increased enrollment, and an admin 
istrative reorganization was effected 

During 1950, the school officials are planning 
to begin the construction of 15 school building 
projects, to sell $4,500,000 in bonds, and to 
start planning for eight more building projects 

During 1949, the Dallas schools sold $12,500, 
00 worth of school construction bonds. With 
the sale of the first year’s allotment from the 
new issue, the board and administrators began 
planning the 15 first-year projects, all of which 
will be under way in 195( 


The school enrollment rose to new heights 


promising a final count of 61,000 children by the 
end of the 1949-50 school year. Some 200 new 
teachers have been added, as well as a dozen 
more principals. 

A new functional administrative setup has 
been created, ending the sharp division line 
between elementary and high schools. Three ad- 
ministrators have been added to the staff and 
supervisors have been made consultants. 


PITTSBURGH OFFERS COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL NURSING FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

The first course in practical nursing for high 
school girls was established in March, 1949, in 
the Irwin Avenue Girls’ Vocational High School 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. The nursing class which offers 
a new vocational opportunity for women from 
18 to 50 vears of age was preceded by a work- 
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Your 
reine Problem 
















COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 


IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function § properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily roel | and re 
arranged to accommodate con 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail 


furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 
tion 1s unique. 
The key to your complete 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT — BOOTH NOS. E36-38-40-42 


EY Shtelldore » commans 


equipment problem S> 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


shop conducted by the School of Nursing of the experience. Since that time the class has enrolled 
University of Pittsburgh, to study the need for 40 students and another teacher has been added 
practical nursing and how the need might bi The response of applicants for training has 
met been most gratifying and it is conceded that the 

The workshop developed the plan and the cu vocation of nursing is well launched in Pitts 
riculum for the course. This plan was approved burgh 


by the board of education, the local nursing — — — . " 
organizations, the Hospital Council, and the HOUSTON SCHOOLS SHOW GROWTH 


League of Nursing Education and the District Dr. Ray K. Dailey, a member of the Houston 
Nurses’ Association. The Buhl Foundation, which school board for a number of years, has again 
offered aid in the demonstration, made a grant been re-elected president of the Texas Association 
of $60,000 for a three-year period of School Boards. Professor Alvan L. Chapman 

The course which consists of a regular school of the University of Texas College of Education 
semester of instruction at the school and six has referred to Doctor Dailey as the “mother” of 
months in the hospital, is in charge of two the school board association, and said that it 
teachers. One teacher acts as co-ordinator be was made up of the “13,000 most important 


tween the school and the hospital. The class people in Texas,” and that “it is the board of 
began with an enrollment of 20 students. Of directors of the largest single enterprise in your 
these, 18 students completed the school period community.” 

of training and after a week of vacation re Dr. Henry A. Peterson, member of the Hous 
ported to Suburban Hospital for their hospital ton school board, recently submitted a lengthy 
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paper on why he thought that all school person- 
nel and school board members should take a 
pledge of allegiance to show their personal devo- 
tion to the principles of the United States 
Constitution. He referred to the Los Angeles 
school curriculum. He stated that the schools of 
America, which are based on moral and spiritual] 
concepts, should develop these principles in every 
area of learning — faith in God and sound mora] 
standards. 

Board members on a recent visit to the West 
University Elementary School, the largest in 
Texas, found the school officials had solved the 
problem of how to find certain designated build- 
ings and rooms in the maze of 27 permanent and 
temporary buildings on the 15-acre school campus. 

The buildings are lined up on five covered 
walks, each walk bearing the name of a street — 
Main, Center, Capitol. These streets are divided 
into zones, each zone having its own messenger 
service, its own schedule for lunch and play 
periods, its own place on the playgrounds and 
its own bicycle stands. 

Each student is given a map of the grounds, 
with instructions how to find his or her way 
around. Classrooms bear numbers like apart- 
ments in a huge building. The system calls for 
play periods that do not disturb study classes 
in other rooms 

Superintendent W. E. Moreland has submitted 
a report to the school board recently showing 
that it would cost Houston Independent School 
District approximately $1,651,440 more a year 
to have year-round school session. The board 
will study the report before any action is taken. 

The school board has asked that Superintend- 
ent Moreland and Business Manager H. L. Mills 
prepare rules on procedure for people who want 
to be heard by the board on any subject. 
This they feel will eliminate a lot of lost time 
in directing various complaints and suggestions 
through proper channels. The plan calls for those 
wishing to be present at a board session, to file 
their subject of discussion or complaint with the 
board secretary. Each is then to be given a 
specified time to appear. Many matters brought 
before the board at present are subjects that 
should be handled by either the superintendent 
or the business manager, and not be referred to 
the board for decision 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIALISTS ARE 
HOSTS TO TEACHERS 

To educate teachers by firsthand observation 
ind instruction in the problems and operation of 
industry, New Britain, Conn., held its first 
Business-Industry-Education Day, October §, 
1949. The event was sponsored by the Industrial 
Division of the New Britain Chamber of Con 
merce in co-operation with the board of edu- 
cation 

Some 600 school personnel visited eight major 
industries. The program was designed to bring 
the industrial and educational leaders together 
to discuss topics of mutual interest, and to gain 
a closer understanding of each other's problems 
in relation to the community as a whok 

After an address by the president of the in- 
dustry on the history and development of the 
particular plant and its products, visitors were 
conducted on a tour of the plant. Lunch fol- 
lowed in the plant cafeterias or club houses. 
The afternoon was devoted to talks by company 
officials on labor-management relations, the prob- 
lems of industry, the problems of selling prod- 
ucts, and industry’s contribution to New Britain. 
Discussion and questions followed the lectures. 
By keeping thoroughly informed of the needs 
of industry and the community, the teacher is 
better able to assist pupils in making employment 
selections and social adjustments. As a result, the 
community benefits 

In order that the industrialists may become 
familiar with the educational side, the board of 
education is sponsoring a Business-Industry-Edu- 
cation Day in the spring of 1950, when top flight 
men in the eight major industries in New Britain 
will be invited to go through the schools on a 
conducted tour 
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THE SAFE CLEANSER 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
CLEANING JOB 


Proper maintenance becomes increasingly difficult 
when schools are over-burdened with record enrollments, 
and the use of efficient, safe, labor-saving cleaning pro- 
ducts is most important. Floor-San Liquid Scrubbing Com- 
pound helps ease many time consuming jobs. It is a uni- 
versal cleanser—cleans wood, painted walls, rubber, and 
metal as well as all flooring materials—safely, thoroughly. 
Only one solution to make... works in any water. Try 
Floor-San. Write today for more information. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 








INC. 


TORONTO, CANADA 





COMING CONVENTIONS 
February-March 

Feb. 1-3. Minnesota School Board Associa- 
tion, at Minneapolis, Minn. Headquarters: 
Nicollet Hotel. Chairman: Myron W. Clark, 
Stewartville, Minn. No exhibits. Attendance: 
1200-1500. 

Feb. 2-3. The Pennsylvania State School 
Directors’ Association, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
Headquarters: Penn Harris Hotel. Chairman: 
P. O. Van Ness, Exec. Secy., 222 Locust Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Exhibits in charge of P. O. 
Van Ness. Attendance: 1800. 

Feb. 7-8. Nebraska State School Board Associ- 
ation at Grand Island, Neb. Headquarters: 
Yancey Hotel. Secretary: Charles Hoff, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. Attendance: 
200. 


Feb. 18-22. National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, at Kansas City, Mo. Head- 
quarters, Municipal Auditorium. Secretary: Paul 
E. Elicker, 1201 — 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Exhibits in charge of Paul E. Elicker. 
Attendance: 2500. 

Feb. 24-26. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, at Atlantic City, N. J. Headquarters: 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Secretary: Ed- 
ward M. Tuttle, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Ill. No exhibits. Attendance: Approx. 100 
delegates and alternates. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2. American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City, N. J. Head- 
quarters: Atlantic City Auditorium. Convention 
Chairman: Worth McClure, 1201 Sixteenth St 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Exhibits in charge of 
Karl H. Berns, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Attendance: 10,000—12,000 

Var. 9-10. Idaho School Trustees Associa- 
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tion, at Boise, Idaho. Headquarters: High 
School Building. Secretary: Mr. J. C. Eddy, 2nd 
and Garden, Boise, Idaho. No exhibits. Attend. 
ance: 300. 

Mar. 9-11. North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, at Raleigh, N. C. Headquarters: Sir Walter 
Hotel. Secretary: Mrs. Ethel Perkins Edwards, 
Box 350, Raleigh, N. C. Exhibits in charge of 
John G. Bikle, Box 350, Raleigh, N. C. At- 
tendance: 3000. 

Mar. 12-14. Louisiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation, at New Orleans, La. Headquarters: 
Roosevelt Hotel. Secretary: Fred B. Thatcher, 
Box 8986, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. Attendance: 450-500. Exhibits: not yet 
determined. 

Mar. 15-17. Mississippi Education Association, 
at Jackson, Miss. Headquarters: Heidelberg 
Hotel. Chairman: F. C. Barnes, Box 826, Jackson, 
Miss. Exhibits in charge of F. C. Barnes, At- 
tendance: 6000. 

Mar. 15-17. Saskatchewan School Trustees 
Association, at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. Secretary: Z. M. Hamilton, Jr., 1860 
Lorne St., Regina, Sask. No commercial ex- 
hibits. Attendance: 1500. 

Mar. 20-24. North Central Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools, at Chicago, IIl 
Headquarters: Palmer House. Secretary G. W. 
Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
No exhibits. Attendance: several thousand. 

Mar. 22-23 Indiana Association of School 
Superintendents and Business Officials, at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Headquarters: Purdue University Union 
Building: Secretary: Mrs. Genevieve Serwatka, 
School City of La Porte, La Porte, Ind. Exhibits. 
Attendance: 150-200. 

Var. 23-25. Georgia Association of Superin- 
tendents, Board Members and Trustees, at At- 
lanta, Ga. Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
President: Wm. F. Smith, Folkston, Ga. At- 
tendance: 1000. 

Var. 29-31. Arkansas Education Association, at 
Little Rock, Ark. Headquarters: Robinson Audi- 
torium. Convention Chairman: Hoyte R. Pyle, 
501 Union Life Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. Exhibits 
in charge of Hoyte R. Pyle. Attendance: 6000 

Var. 29-31. Association of City and County 
Boards of Education at Birmingham, Ala. 
Headquarters: Tutwiler Hotel. Secretary: N. 
F. Nunnelley, County Supt. of Schools, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. No commercial exhibits. Attend- 
ance: 400. 

Mar. 30-31. Alabama Education Association, at 
Birmingham, Ala. Headquarters: Masonic Temple 
and Tutwiler Hotel. Chairman: Frank L. Grove, 
21 Adams Avenue, Montgomery 4, Ala. exhibits 
in charge of Vincent Raines, 21 Adams Avenue, 
Montgomery, Ala. Attendance: 8500. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1. Michigan School Business 
Officials, at Detroit, Mich. Headquarters: Detroit 
Leland Hotel. Chairman: E. O. Fox, 1354 Broad- 
way, Detroit 26, Mich. Exhibits in charge of 
Alfred C. Lamb, 5005 Cass, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Attendance: 250-300. 


100-MEMBER ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZES 

William Charles, a certified public accountant, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been elected temporary 
chairman of the 100-member citizens’ advisory 
committee to the board of education’s committee 
of economic needs at an organizational meeting 
December 15, 1949. 

In addresses by Dr. Herbert O. Winterer, board 
chairman, H. M. Stolar, board vice-chairman and 
head of the economic needs committee, and Mrs 
Irma Friede, a member of the economic needs 
group, the importance of making recommenda- 
tions on the school system’s financial condition 
were stressed. Mr. Stolar suggested problems for 
consideration concerning the high maintenance 
costs of St. Louis schools, the unit control of 
school operations — now operated by five depart- 
ments with overlapping responsibilities, and the 
arrangement of facilities to serve both the in- 
creasing Negro enrollment and the decreasing 
enrollment of white children. 
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Back in most teachers’ minds the question persists, “How 
can I use class hours more effectively, how can I apply 
my energy more creatively, how can I guide my pupils 
outside of the classroom?”’ 

Of course it would be easy if there were several dupli- 
cates of yourself... but wait! There IS a way to do exactly 
that—the Ditto way! 


Ditto—the Ever-present Help 


Ditto lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson-preparing, 
provide time for relaxation and self-improvement. Ditto’s 
abundant, low-cost lesson materials coordinate activity, 
organize minds, aid teaching a dozen ways. Authoritative 
Ditto practice texts make you—in effect—an invisible tutor 
at each pupil’s side. There's your answer! 

Mail the coupon for inspiring catalog material on new 
Ditto school duplicators and uses, and for FREE Ditto 
practice texts. Get started on Ditto’s daily help! 


NE DITTO D-10 LIQUID DUP- 

LICATOR WITH “MAGIC” 
COPY CONTROL ... FOR ALL 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Your quickest, most economical, 
most satisfactory way to make 
copies. Prints directly from your 
original ... 300 copies per 
master ... 140 copies a minute 
... 1 to 4 colors at once. Finger- 
flip “MAGIC” Control assures 
all-over intensity of each copy throughout any run. For card or 
paper, any weight, 3"x5" to 9°x14". Instant master attachment, 
instant loading, sitive registration. Stainless steel parts resist 
corrosion. Oilite bearings and hushed, nimble action mean indefi- 
nite service. Perfect for school. New-Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 


DITTO = @ 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Ditto, Inc., 607 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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24 BRAND-NEW 
Ditto Liquid and Gelatin Workbooks 
in addition to others previously published 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, these new Ditto 
Workbooks will increase student interest—save you hours of 
classroom time—and practically eliminate night work. Each 
page peewee 200 liquid copies or 100 gelatin copies. Scan the 
grand, new list below, choose the books you want. Send for 
your sample copies now! 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic Language for 

(Part I, Part Il, Part III) for Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 


Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; 

Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; Grade 8 

Grade 8 *Directed Study Lessons in Geog- 
Birds raphy: How People Live in 


a - , Other Lands. 
Simple Science Experiments United States and Canada. 
(Book I, Book II) For Europe and Asia. 


Pre-Primer—Getting Ready for *American History for 


Reading Grade 7; Grade 8 
Pre-Primer—A Book of Little *(Avatlable for Gelatin 
Books machines only.) 


A Word Book for the First Grade 
*Holiday Hours 
*Indians, Long Ago and Now 


*Friends of Field, Stream and 
Forest 


*Animal Stories 
*Ditto Lessons in Health and 


Sefety SAMPLE § 
men FREE 
Set 1; Set 2 LESSONS & 






aad 
y FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHT CLASSES .. . MAIL! 


Ditto, Inc., 607 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, I!linois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid (_ ) 
or Gelatin ( ) duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 
Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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IN TOWELS: RAPID ABSORBENCY=ECONOMY 








See how a drop of water is absorbed INSTANTLY by a MOSINEE 
Pure Sulphate Towel (the top one), while the ordinary paper towel 
(the bottom one) “supports” a similar drop, failing to absorb it. 


No words can tell this story to buyers of 
school towels as effectively as the test pictured 
above. For when you purchase towels, you 
purchase the ability of a towel to dry hands quickly — 
and completely. MOSINEE TOWELS, used 
through MOSINEE CABINETS, equal the utmost 


in washroom economy because they are 


made to meet rigid absorbency specifications. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. & 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 9 


+> 
SOHSHHSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSSSESEESESEESESESSECCSESESSeeeeSeS LA) 


Member of National School Service Institute 


$4,500 to $5,900; senior high schools, $4,800 to 
$6,200. In addition to these figures, all employees 
will receive a cost-of-living bonus amounting to 
$1,203.84 tor 1950 

®& According to the Public Education Research 
Bulletin, published by the New York State 
Teachers Association, the most common method 
of teachers’ salary payment in New York cities 
is semimonthly; in metropolitan villages, month 
ly; and in upstate villages, half monthly, half 
semimonthly 





> Acting Superintendent W. W. Theisen, Mil 
waukee, Wis., reports that a new basic salary 
schedule has been adopted by the Milwaukee 


board of school directors at a meeting De Of 59 cities, 23 (39 per cent) make semi 
cember ¢ monthly payments; 18 (30.5 per cent) monthly; 

Nondegree teachers will receive a minimum of 11 (18.6 per cent), monthly/12 months; and seven 
$1,400, and a maximum of $3,200; teachers with 11.9 per cent) have other plans. In 42 metro 
a bachelor’s degree, $1,600 to $3,600; teachers  politan villages, 24 (57.2 per cent) have monthly 
with a master’s degree, $1,700 to $3,900; teachers 12 months payments; 10 (23.8 per cent), month 
with master’s degree plus 18 credits, $4,100. An lv/10 months; and four (9.5 per cent), have 
nual increments have been raised from $150 pe! varying plans. Out of 53 upstate villages, 16 
year to $200 per year 30 per cent) pay monthly 10 months; 16 

Principals’ salaries are as follows: elementary 30.2 per cent), semimonthly 10 months; and 1¢ 
schools, $3,800 to $5,400; junior high schools 18.9 per cent), monthly/12 month basis: and 
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11 small cities (20.7 per cent) use various plans 
> Fall River, Mass. The school board has voted 
to continue the existing temporary wage increase 
of $130 per year for salaried school employees 
and $2.50 per week for per diem workers, The 
temporary wage increase had been in effect for 
more than two years and was scheduled to 
expire at the end of the year. 

® Easthampton, Mass. The school board has 
voted to give nondegree teachers an increase of 
$29 per vear, which will set a maximum salary of 
$2,850 for these instructors. B.A. degree teachers 
will be paid a maximum of $3,050, and MA. 
degree teachers, $3,250. All teachers with ten 
years’ service credit will be given an _ increase 
of $100. 


® Chicopee, Mass. The school board has revised 


its salary schedule for 1950, setting $2,200 as 
the minimum salary for all teachers. The action 
of the board makes the $200 cost-of-living raise 
permanent, 

® Salem, Mass. The school board has voted 
to make permanent $200 of the $21@ cost-of-living 
raises given all members of the school system 
a year ago, The board also added four steps 
to the salary schedule. The salary changes will 
add $54,000 to the 1950 budget. 


NEW BOARD POLICY GOVERNING 
TEACHERS’ ABSENCES 

Supt. Charles C. Mason, of Tulsa, Okla., has 
announced a new school policy regarding teachers’ 
absences. The policy includes seven items: 

1. Any educational employee who finds it necessary to 
eave the city or to be away from his regular duties for 
is much as one working day must obtain the advance 
ipproval of the superintendent. An absence for a fractional 
part of the day must be approved in advance by the 
assistant superintendent of the division concerned. 

2. When the absence is a matter of less than one-half 
day, the principal may arrange for the work as he thinks 
best except that if a substitute be called the substitute 
shall be paid for one-half day 

3. In cases not covered in paragraph two, the absence 
s reported and entry is made on the pay roll 

4. The superintendent may approve an absence with pay 
for any teacher entitled to a provided substitute. This 
request is made in writing by the teacher and should 
carry the initialed approval of the principal. It must be 
made far enough in advance that the superintendent may 
ipprove or disapprove 

5. Where it is necessary for a teacher to accompany 
groups of students as a part of the school program, and 
where a substitute is called to take the work of the 
regular teacher, written notice should be sent to the 

perintendent by the principal and the information placed 


the pay 


For all absences of one-half day or more not within 
sick leave or ‘“‘provided substitute’ provisions, salary de 
ductions shall be made 

Substitutes are paid for one-half day r a whole 

iy di only 


TAFT REQUIRES 
TEACHER IMPROVEMENT! 

Under the direction of Supt. Milton G. Ross, 
the Taft, Calif., school system offers in-service 
training courses to teachers to help them improve 
their classroom teaching and enable them to 
advance on the salary schedule. Teachers are 
illowed to take one course of two units each 
semester. In operation for the past two years 
is the plan of teacher visitations under which 
each new teacher must visit some other class 
room of the same grade level in the district 
twice within the year. Teachers with experience 
in the district must make one visit outside the 
district each year. Supervisors and administrators 
are allowed four visits outside the district, Tea 
chers are required to make either oral or written 
reports at the teachers’ meeting 

Report cards of children in the first six grades 
were marked with “S” and “U” for the first 
quarter in all subjects. Parents were then given 
an opportunity to indicate on the card if this 
system of marking was satisfactory or if they 
preferred numerical grades on the succeeding re 
ports. Forty-five per cent indicated that they 
preferred the numerical grades 

Deficiencies in the methods of teaching spelling 
ind writing have been revealed by a series ol 
homemade spelling tests administered by the pn 
mary superviser to third-grade pupils 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


p> Clinton, Tenn. Superintendent R. N. Finchum 
reports that improvements have been made on 
the main building of the city schools in the form 
of new floors, new steps and stairways, and new 
front entrances. New armchairs were purchased 
for seven classrooms, and other needy repairs 
were made, Funds for the renovations were ob 
tained from capital outlay money from the Ten 
nessee sales tax. The board of education also pur 
chased an eight-room school building, constructed 
by the Federal Government during the war for an 
overflow of students, from the Federal Works 
Agency. 

& Center, Tex. F. L. Moffett, superintendent of 
schools, announces the completion of a high school 
gymnasium, 90 by 100 ft., including modern 
dressing rooms, bleachers, and playing space 
Wilbur Kent, Lufkin, Tex., is the architect. 
> Alexandria, Va. Supt. T. C. Williams reports 
that the board of education has just completed 
an extensive building and improvement program, 
at an expenditure of $2,887,500 for construction, 
equipment, and architectural services. The program 
included seven projects, involving 4 elementary 
elementary additions, and a_ high 
school building. The board is preparing to move 
into a second phase of the program embracing 
i new high school and 2 new elementary schools. 
This phase for construction, equipment, and 
architects fees will amount to $3,000,000. 

& Florence, S. C. The board of education has 
completed one elementary school of 15 classrooms 
and one Negro trades school of 14 classrooms and 
two shops. Another Negro elementary school of 
15 classrooms and auditorium is now in the 
preliminary stages and will be erected in 1950. 
> Mitchell, S. Dak. The Bureau of Field Studies, 
of the College of Education of Minnesota Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. M. G. Neale, 
vas begun a field survey of the public schools. 
It is expected that the final reports will be 
presented to the school board early in 1950. The 
ecommendations will be used by the board in 
making plans for a ten-year program of im- 
rovements and expansions of school facilities 
& Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board 
has completed two elementary school buildings 
within the past two years, and additions to two 
schools, making 42 new classrooms in all. An 
industrial-arts building was constructed for one 
f the junior high schools. The entire school plant 
ind equipment have been modernized, with new 
fluorescent lights, new-type blackboards, and 
steel bicycle racks. Considerable motion pictur 

lipment has been added, new films and film 
strips have been provided, new library books 
purchased, and facilities for vocational trainings 
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© Clintonville, Wis. The school board has begun 
the construction of two primary grade schools 
ne on the present site, and the other on a 
new 20-acre site. The architects are Messrs 
Foller, Schober, Berners, Safford & Jahn, Green 
Bay, Wis 

> Auburn, Calif. The Auburn Joint Union 
School Board has completed a new 10-room ele- 
mentary school, at a cost of $215,000. The board 
is planning a new bond issue to provide funds 
lor additional school facilities 

> McPherson, Kans. The school board has em- 
ployed Architect Lorenz Schmidt to make a 
survey of the school plant to determine building 
needs and possible costs 

> Putnam, Conn, The Putnam county board of 
education has appointed five to the new high 
school building committee, with William Perry 
Barber as chairman, and Albert J. Murphy as 
secretary. Preliminary plans have been prepared 
lor the new high school building. The architec- 
tural firm of Sibley, West Hartford, will have 
charge of the plans and specifications for the 
building 

> Brownwood, Tex. A $450,000 bond issue has 
been approved by the voters at an election. Th 
Proceeds will be used to finance an extensive 
school building program 
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Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 


budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 
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New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use. . . 
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A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment—built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


101 KENSINGTON AVENUE 


© AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks and Tables 
Filing Cabinets 
Counter Sections 
Storage Cabinets 


Blue Print Plan Files 
Wardrobe Cabinets 
Combination Cabinets 
Janitor’s Cabinets 


Utility Racks 
Key Cabinets 
Lockers 
DS Files 
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& Johnstown, Pa. The school board in adopting 
recommendations of its finance committee, has 
allocated $2,084,633 in fire insurance policies to 
50 local agents. The new policies, to become 
effective immediately, are for a three-year period, 
and were written at a premium rate of 29.17 
per $100, The total insurance now carried by the 
board on the school buildings and contents 
amounts to $4,414,000 

& Edmonton, Alta., Canada. Plans have been 
started for a new building program to cost 
$5,000,000. The program includes two high schools 
and three elementary and junior high schools 

& Tulsa. Okla. The board of education has 
decided to divide its insurance business among 
local agencies on the basis of their net income 
and the amount of ad valorem taxes paid by 
the school district. Dr. Frank R. Pauly, director 
of research, who handles insurance, has assigned 
each agency a quota for a five-year period on 
this basis 


All fire and extended coverage policies are 
written for five-year periods, with a resultant 
20 per cent saving on premiums. Boiler, band 
instrument, cafeteria stock, and fidelity insurance 
is computed against the quota of each agency. 
Bus and truck insurance is on a competitive basis 
and is bid on each year 
®& Nashville, Tenn. The school board has com- 
pleted additions to four schools, at a cost of 
approximately $1,570,000. These projects con- 
stitute a part of a building and improvement 
program, the total cost of which will reach 
S4 000,000 
® Warwick, R. I. The school board has com- 
pleted an 8-room elementary school and an addi- 
tion of two rooms, utility room, and offices for 
the medical staff. Construction work has been 


started on the Greene Elementary School, which 
is to be completed early in 1950, as well as the 
new school in the Hoxzie area and the school 
near Wildes Corner 
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. \VERSAL 
A UNM 
With Universal Roll-A-Way stands capacity crowds are 
seated comfortably and safely. Open, above stand re- 
Rolled back it needs only 
3’ 544” — leaving spacious areas for calesthenics, prac- 
They are easy to open, easy to roll back — 
and they’re fully covered when closed. 


quires 12 feet of floor space. 


tice, etc. 
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Mere SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS—= 
Mere FLOOR SPACE FOR 


ROLL-A-WAY 


NASIUM STANO 


number of 


February, 1950 


PRACTICE 


-A-WAY 
RSAL FOLD 
A UNIVINASIUM STAND 










Designed for safety, suitability and space saving — 
Universal Fold-A-Way stands are the ultimate in fold- 
ing type seating. 
sizes— compact and sturdy. 
stand (above) covers 13’ 10” open and only 3’ 1” closed. 
Chair storage space is provided beneath stands. 


Built to fit individual needs in a 


The 8 row 


WRITE US ABOUT OUR TWO LEVEL FLOOR SPACE SAVING PLAN 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Improving School Custodial Service 

By N. E. Viles. Paper, v-32 pp., 15 cents. Bulletin 
1949, No. 13. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C 

This useful bulletin advances the improvement of ade- 
quate school plant care and operational services through 
proper custodial training and suggests 11 training units 
and methods for such a program. Practical standards of 
employment and working conditions, work loads and 


schedules, and outlines of existing training programs are 
also included. 





Disposition of School Bonds and Special School 
Levies in Ohio School Districts, January 1, 
1949, Through November 8, 1949. 

Compiled by John H. Herrick & William L. Carter 
Paper, ii-34 pp. The Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. December, 1949 

This twenty-second annual disposition study reports 
the election results on school bond issues and special 
levies submitted by Ohio school districts from January 1 
to December 13, 1949. Of 218 bond issues submitted, 192 
were approved at a percentage of 88.1; the amount 
submitted: $70,580,000, the amount approved: $60,701,- 
000, the per cent approved: 86.0; special levies submitted 
630, special levies approved: 622, per cent approved: 98.7 
bond issues and levies submitted: 848, approved: 814, per 
cent approved: 96.0. This is an increase of almost 100 
proposals over that of 1948 and an increase of almost 


$15,000,000 in bond issues 


Planning Rural Community School Buildings 
By Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. Linn, assisted by K 


H. Bailey, Warren W. Fabyan, and John E. Marshall 
Paper, xiv-162 pp., $3.75. Published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y 


This publication, an enterprise of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, rather 


modestly claims to 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


be (a) a tool for local school authorities and their arch- 
itects in studying the local educational program for the 
purpose of developing physical facilities adequate for the 
realization of that program and (6) illustrations and 
descriptions of typical rural school buildings and plans 
which have been found successful and which will help 
develop plans for fully meeting local situations. 

The opening chapter of the book describes how a typical 
rural community set about to plan and finance a good 
building. The greater number of pages illustrate and 
describe plans and buildings, ranging from a minimum 
one-teacher to a comprehensive Central School housing 
400 students. A separate section includes plans of rural 
community buildings, household arts rooms, shops, gym 
nasiums, cafeterias, kitchens, service and administrative 
rooms, et 

The publication is a long step forward from the rural 
school plan books issued after the turn of the century 
by state school departments. It reflects both the growth 
in rural education and more important, the advance made 
by educational planning experts and architects in pro 
viding solutions to the problems of functional planning 
Wisely the answers to the common 
problems but recognize the fact that each situation requires 


authors offer some 


local study and that country people will insist upon pro- 
viding their own solutions 


Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs 

Paper, 52 pp., $1. International City Managers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, II. 

The more than five hundred questions in this check list 
are intended to suggest specific means of cutting costs in 
city administration — including the schools — without sac- 
rificing quality or quantity of desirable services. School 
executives will find numerous management ideas and atti- 
tudes that apply to schools as well as to general city 
administration 


Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner 
By A. K. Nushan. Paper, mimeographed; 
Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
This report embraces the work of purchasing, ware- 
housing, and distributing school equipment and supplies 
and of carrying on the report of school machinery and 
the operation of the lunchrooms 


12 pp. St. 


North Dakota State School Lunch Manual 


Issued by the Dept. of Public Instruction in co-opera- 
tion with the North Dakota State School Lunch Com- 


ILLINOIS 


mittee and the North Dakota Tuberculosis Association, 
1947. Paper, 67 pp. Rev. 1949. 

This very practical manual, which provides directions 
for originating and maintaining a school cafeteria, de- 
scribes the school lunch project, standards for the school 
lunch worker, safety, housekeeping, serving of the school 
lunch, cooking the food, menus, and nutritional recipes. 


Color Planning of School Interiors 

By Staff of Bureau of Plant Operation and 
Maintenance. Paper boards, 50 pp., $3. New York 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 

This is a completely revised edition of the 
important study in 1945 by Hynds and Baker 
for standardizing the interior decoration of New 
York City school buildings. In all, 19 standard 
tints and shades, plus white and black, are rec- 
ommended and shown in large color chips. 

The authors call attention to the fact that 
schoolrooms do not lend themselves to startlingly 
different or exotic color effects. The school is 
essentially a place for study and work, and grow- 
ing children cannot be exposed to color impacts 
which make for excitement or interfere with 
quiet, continuous application to tasks in hand. 
The quality of lighting in a schoolroom depends 
in large part on the high reflective coefficient 
of the finishes, but this must be achieved by the 
combined use of cool and warm colors which 
do not have a distinct arousing effect upon eyes 
and nerves. Nor must a school building be drab 
and depressing — bright color effects are advan- 
tageously used in stair wells and corridors and 
in areas that have minimum natural light. Re- 
sults approaching ideals of beauty and _ utility 
are possible by careful combinations of rich, 
clear colors for young children and “muted tints” 
for older pupils. 

The authors have very clearly stated the prob- 
lem and have provided tested colors that are 
especially suited for school use —the application 
is a problem which requires skill and careful 
study of each individual building. 
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YOUR FIRST STEP TOWARD MODERN 
CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


Completely resurface old, worn 
chalkboards with smooth, glare- 
free color for a material cost of 








. Si ft 













only 3c per square foot. 
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directions 

erie PROPER REFLECTANCE VALUE AND FREEDOM ff = ®EGULAR SCHOOL PERSONNEL opply 

ENDUR 2-24 GREEN Chalkboard Resurfacer 

al recipes. FROM GLARE REDUCES EYE-STRAIN with brush or spray gun — completely resur- 
ENDUR 2-24 GREEN Chalkboard Resurfacer gives ee ee eee 

— chalkboards a completely new surface in the exact boards i @ materia! cost of only ned 

lew York chroma and value of green recommended for chalk- square foot. 

, Brook- boards by lighting engineers. It furnishes a high MAKE YOUR OWN CHALKBOARDS by ap- 
light reflectance value (24%) and still allows white plying ENDUR 2-24 GREEN Chalkboard 

7 < = chalk markings to be easily seen. ENDUR 2-24 GREEN Resurfacer over tempered Masonite. 

va surfaces are glare-free — comfortable to look at — LABORATORY TESTS PROVE ENDUR 2-24 

standard harmonize perfectly with the light pastel colors in GREEN Chalkboard Resurfacer successfully 

a rec- modern co-ordinated classrooms. withstands from 5 to 10 years normal class- 

soak thet ENDUR 2-24 GREEN Chalkboard Resurfacer provides room wear. 

tartlingly smooth, durable surfaces on which it is easy to OL SUPPLIER 

school is write clearly and erase cleanly. Scientifically approved sl yuk scnd OR USE Coup 

og ees color helps reduce student eye- strain x00 cowl Dy 
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in hand. alertness of classes — actually makes ; ENDUR PAINT COMPANY : 

| depends teaching easier by building student-teacher morale. 
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South Dakota 
Legalizes Associated 


School Boards 
W. W. Ludeman* 


As in most states, South Dakota school 
boards always had legal status but their 
jurisdiction was quite strictly local in nature 
The boards had rather free range within the 
local district but legally they could not belong 
to state-wide groups and pay dues to such 
nor subscribe to a professional magazine for 
board members 


The New Law 


The 1949 state legislature changed all of 
this. S. B. 151 created an Associated School 
Boards of South Dakota giving legal status on 
a state-wide basis to an organization that has 
existed for many years but which never was 
legally established. 

The new law is covered in Chapter 68 of the 
1949 session laws and its provisions are out- 
lined in sections as follows: 

1. Aims. Associated School Boards is needed 
to co-ordinate programs, exchange ideas and 
procedures pertaining to policy making 

2. Membership. The Association is to be 
comprised of school boards of public school 
districts and on payment of dues to the Asso- 
ciation all board members of such district 
automatically become members of the state 
association 

3. Powers. The Associated School Boards of 
South Dakota have the power to adopt their 
own constitution, arrange and call meetings of 
the Association or of its officers and com- 
mittees 

4. Reports. It is the duty of the officers of 
the Association to submit to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction annual reports 
and recommendations on any matters which 
pertain to an increase in its efficiency of the 
public school system 


*Dean 


S. Dak 


Southern State Teachers College, Springfield 
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5. Financial Report. It is the duty of the 
secretary-treasurer to prepare a complete 
financial report annually and this report shall 
be made to the membership 

6. Delegate. Any member board may ap- 
point one of its number as a delegate to the 
state meeting of the organization and the 
necessary expenses of this delegate shall be 
paid by the district. 

Publications. Any member board may 
subscribe to educational publications, one of 
which shall be its own paper — “South Dakota 
School Boards.” The number of subscriptions 
may not exceed the number of school board 
members. 


State Association Promotes Education 


Much of the push and prodding behind 
public education in South Dakota has come 
from state teacher groups, the Parent-Teacher 
organization, and certain lay associations 
Legalizing the Associated School Boards brings 
another force into the picture 

The constitution for the new organization 
has been adopted and certainly some of the 
future plans of the group will include 


1. Raising Funds. Each member school 
board will pay an annual due 
?. Conventions. State-wide meetings with 


headline speakers will add much to profes- 
sionalizing the task of the school officer 

3. Print Magazine. The publication of the 
Association magazine will be continued and 
developed. 

4. Promote Educational Progress. The As- 
sociated Boards will be in a position to study 
and stimulate educational progress in the 
It will have the funds to study school 
issues and assist in seeking needed new school 
legislation. It can go into various aspects of 
school building, plant, and equipment to the 
mutual benefit of all of the schools of the 
state. 


state 


SEEK TO PROTECT TEACHERS 


The Educational Policies Commission, as 
spokesman for the National Education 
Association, has issued a statement intended to 
help local school systems and _ educators 
generally, to aid in the development of wide 





Milestone Picture in Cleveland School History 


Cleveland City Law Director Lee C. 


Howley 


(left), himself a former school 


board member, is shown administering the oath of office to Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, 

who won the board presidency for the sixth consecutive time, longer than any other 

member in Cleveland history, and to Alfred A. Benesch (extreme right), who started 

his 25th year of service, a record in the city’s school annals. The others who had been 

retained as board members, with Mrs. Wulff and Mr. Benesch, at the November 1949, 

election, are Charles A. Mooney, re-elected vice-president (next to Mrs. Wulff) and 
Carl F. Shuler. 
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knowledge and attitudes, to help solve inter. 
national problems and reduce the present 
tensions. In connection with its report the 
Commission has issued a press release to 
emphasize its attitude toward Communists 
as teachers and the dangers which result 
from possible careless condemnation of 
teachers as “reds.” The Commission says: 

1. Citizens should condemn the careless applica- 
tion of such words as “red” and “Communist” to 
teachers and other persons who merely have views 
different from those of their accusers. While the 
Commission adheres to its previously stated posi- 
tion concerning the nonemployment of members 
of the Communist Party as teachers, it wishes 
also to emphasize again that citizens should be 
especially alert at this time to defend the essential] 
need of their schools for freedom of teaching and 
learning. 

2. State laws requiring special oaths for teach- 
ers, or laying down detailed prescriptions for the 
school curriculum, or establishing uniform tests 
and criteria of loyalty impair the vigor of local 
school autonomy and thus do harm to an im 
portant safeguard of freedom in education 

$. The schools should continue with vigor thei: 
programs for giving young citizens a clear under 
standing of the principles of the American way of 
life and a desire to make these principles prevail 
in their own lives and in the life of their country 
Educational programs should develop a greate: 
measure of national unity among the many groups 
in the population of the United States 

4. The schools should also try to help resist ex 
aggerated fears which tend to rise in periods of 
heightened tensions. While the dangers of atomic 
warfare should not be concealed, they should be 
calmly faced. Anxieties that accompany a sens 
of danger must not be permitted to impair civil 
liberties or to lower our efficiency. The schools 
should help strengthen national defense and in 
dividual morale by promoting health, fostering 
confidence and courage, by developing skills and 
habits of sustained and purposeful work, and by 
guiding students in their search for moral values 

The Commission plans to issue a leaflet which 
will assist teachers and other citizens to adapt 
their local school programs to meet the needs 
created by new developments in the international! 
situation 

+ 
STAFF CHANGES IN CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, starting her thirteenth 
vear on the Cleveland board of education in 
January, 1950, has been re-elected its president 
for the sixth consecutive one-year term. The 
re-election of Mrs. Wulff was voted unanimousls 
by her six colleagues after she was nominated by 
Alfred -A. Benesch, who has just begun his 
twenty-fifth vear on the board. 

Mrs. Wulff had no public opposition for the 
presidency she has held since January, 1945. She 
had said previously she was not in the race for 
the post but the other members felt she 
be continued because of her work. 

Charles A. Mooney, son of the late Congress 
man Charles A. Mooney, was re-elected vice- 
president, also for a one-year term. 

The board also has given two-year contracts 
to Michael L. Wach, clerk-treasurer of the Cleve- 
land public school system, and to Edmund F 
Smircina, business manager. Mr. Wach’s salary was 
raised from $9,500 to $10,000 a year, and Mr 
Smircina’s was lifted from $8,500 to $9,500 for 
the first year and $10,000 for the second 

In what Mr. Benesch called a pioneer move 
the Cleveland school board has appointed a part- 
time consulting psychiatrist, Dr. Oscar B. Markey, 
child psychiatrist of Mount Sinai Hospital and 
of the Juvenile Court in Cleveland. Authorization 
of such an appointment was voted by the board 
in April, 1947. 

In another appointment, Dixie Holden, an ele- 
mentary music teacher in Cleveland, was elevated 
to music supervisor in the elementary division. She 
started her teaching career in the Cleveland system 
in 1942. She succeeds Miss Edith Powell, wh 
retired in 1948 
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AUBURN STUDIES CURRICULUM 


At Auburn, Calif., various curriculum studies 
have been undertaken this year in the Auburn 
Joint Union Elementary School. Tests were 
conducted in reading and arithmetic. Each child 
was tested before the program started and at 
the end of three months will be tested again to 
see if there has been any improvement. Children 
within the range of average or above ability 
were selected. 

The test results indicated that many children 
with high mental ages were not reading up to 
capacity, It was decided to have the primary 


teachers devote one-half hour three times a 
week to each individual child in developing 
reading techniques. In the arithmetic study a 


test was made of the use of audio-visual 
material in teaching arithmetic. A special film 
on fractions was used and a control group of 
five grades was matched against one class in 
each grade. The results indicated that the groups 
taught by the film method achieved a _ higher 
rating on test score than did those who did 
not see the film. 

A committee of primary teachers has reviewed 
films, slide films, and visual materials available 
in the field of health. All of the material has 
been evaluated as to its use in the primary 
grades and a health curriculum handbook has 
been prepared. 

The second grade conducted a spelling study 
and set up a spelling readiness period before 
undertaking a regular spelling program. Various 
methods of developing this readiness were used. 
Some teachers used charts, progressive charts, 
and dictionaries. 

The primary department has made a study 
of games to be used on rainy days. An evaluation 
of various games was used to determine those 
which have educational value and interest for 
the child. 


VISALIA PROGRAM GROWS 


Supt. Hilton D. Bell reports that the Visalia, 
Calif., school district is in the midst of a build 
ing program and is giving special emphasis to 
special service education in an effort to help 
rehabilitate young people who otherwise might 
not successfully attend school. A hard-of-hearing 
program has made it possible for children to hear 
through amplification, and with hearing aids 
take part in normal classroom activity. Classes 
for cerebral palsied children will soon be unde 
way and will attempt through physiotherapy, 
special therapy, occupational and educational 
therapy to assist the children in becoming self 
supporting citizens. Plans are also being made 
to expand the special services in the field of 
sight conservation. 

The union high school board of trustees and 
the elementary board of education have originated 
1 successful joint recreational program with joint 
ise of many school facilities. 

\ group of interested businessmen and farmers 
have organized a nonprofit corporation for the 
purpose of soliciting funds for purchase of a 
160-acre farm site. Both the high school and 
college agricultural departments will use this farm 
is a teaching laboratory. Over $60,000 has been 
collected thus far. Within the year, the entire 
roperty will be deeded to the high school and 
college districts. Since the development of the 
farm laboratory program, enrollment in 
tional agriculture has doubled 


voca 


GENESEO ENLARGED SCHOOI 
DISTRICT 

One of the highly satisfactory outcomes ot! 
he Illinois state-wide program of school district 
nsolidation, which has been under way during 
the past four years, is the new Geneseo Communi 
School District No. 228, which centers in the 
City of Geneseo and embraces a territory of 208 

iare miles. The district which became legall 
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Finest Locker Security 


REW LOW PRICE 


KEY CONTROLLED 


| 
fiz ™™ , 
7, Actual size 
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Master wo. 1500 


Rugged, dependable | 
school favorite. Double- | 
wall case, 3-tumbler | 


effective on July 1, 1949, is headed by Supt 
J. D. Darnell and comprises rural areas as well 
as the greater Geneseo Township High School 
formed in 1940 

In order to bring better education to a rural 
irea comprised of 45 full rural districts and 
several split districts, the number of attendance 
centers has been reduced from 45 to 18 for the 


first six grades. Grades seven and eight attend 
classes in town. In four areas, each building 
houses two grades, and in three areas, three 


grades, approximating the grade situation in the 
city schools 

The board of education has decided on a build 
ing program to alleviate crowded conditions in 
the city schools, and to replace the rural school 
buildings, some of which are 50 to 70 years old 
The board has requested the College of Education 
of the University of Illinois to conduct a build 
ing survey and this is now under way under the 
direction of Dr. Merle Sumption. The final re 
port will be completed by March 1, 195( 


Write us about your lock problems. 


mechanism. Like 15251 Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
without key-control. | Wolds Leading Padlock Manufacturers 






COMBINATION 
LOCK no. 1525 


For student and school, bere’s locker 
security and control at its best—plus a 
new low price for easy budgeting. Con- 
structed of hard wrought metals, double- 
wall case—brass over steel . . . smooth- 
working, trouble-free security. That's 
Master No. 1525, typical of the high 
quality built into every Master padlock. 


@ Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 
mechanism — finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@ One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. 


@ Made by Master, producers 
of the world-famous Master 
laminated padlocks. 


QUALITY! 
VALUE! 
PRICE! 


Compare 





Address Dept. 6 


KEEPING ABREAST 
Clifton E. Mack, in discussing the necessity ot! 


high standards of governmental supplies and 
equipment writes in the American Standards 
World: 


“American business spends millions of dollars 
annually in ceaseless search for new and better 
ways to make new and better things. When the 
laboratory produces materials or devices which 
result in new products, it is the practice in our 
economy to promote distribution of the products 
through advertising and sales methods. The supply 
official has the opportunity of keeping up to 
date with new products or developments in 
materials by taking advantage of the wealth of 
advertising and sales promotional material con 
cerning the products which he buys. Changes are 
made rapidly and it is incumbent upon him to 
use the best means to know what is being 
produced, by whom, and information concerning 
the improved use features of supplies within the 
range of his interest.” 
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Heavy-gauge steel side pillars and roof bows interlocked by precision 
welding with 20 longitudinal members—7 on each side and 6 on the 
roof—form “‘A Cradle of Steel’’ that shield Oneida Bus passengers from 
road hazards. The sturdy platform structure, featuring I-Beam construc- 
tion, is joined to the frame at its base with heavy steel gusset plates. This 
integrated type of construction results in a complete unit that does not 
depend upon side body panels for strength . . . assures maximum pro- 
tection against body failure due to impact, stress, strain or torsional twist. 


The sectional drawings below and at right provide graphic proof of 
hidden values which are responsible for Oneida superiority. 







Accordo-Steel Platform—Flanged 14-ga 
steel deck panels are gussetted to body s 
pillars every 27 inches. A 4%" x 2” x2" st 
Anchor-Rib-Frame—Heavy gauge angle is inserted between each deck pa 
gusset plates are used to reinforce forming an I-Beam type structure. Hea 
deck structure by arc welding to gauge steel hat-shape crossmembers 
side pillars that extend below floor inforce deck panels between I-Beam str 
level to a skirt rail. This technique ture points. Embossed-steel supports @ 
in construction is similar to that tend full length of platform on sides of aiss 
used in bridge building to com- 

pensate for stresses and strains. 









~~ 


Double Riveted Body Panels— Heavy over- 
lapping 20-gauge steel body panels are 
double-riveted to “hat-shaped” side pil- 
lars and roof bows at increments of 27 
inches. Side pillars and roof bows are 
strengthened by a total of twenty sturdy 
\\ aw A longitudinal steel strainers running full 
\\ length of sides and roof of body. 
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oi Steel trom Wheel to Wheel! 
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interlocked Roof Construction—Hat- 
shaped, 16-gauge steel roof bows are 
\. welded and anchored to two main 

. Z-shaped longitudinal roof rails. This 
interlocking or telescoping principle 
of joining roof and side members 
provides added strength to crowned 
roof structure. 






Split-Frame Safety Sash— 
Bottom section of sash is 
stationary, thereby keeping 
passengers’ heads and 
arms inside. Top section 
lowers to provide efficient 
ventilation. Trade-marked 
safety glass is used through- 
out. A rubber seal added 
to a solid belt rail assures 
a dust, draft and water- 
proof unit which prevents 
body corrosion. 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL BUS BODY 





structure. Hea’ 
rossmembers 
‘en I-Beam str 
eel supports @ 
1 on sides of aiss | 


Booth J-49 at the A.A.S.A. 
Convention, Atlantic City, 
February 25 thru March 2. 





As A SERVICE to School Boards, Oneida portrays in 
these two pages some of the principles of engi- 
neering oan construction that distinguish Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies. 


A Cradle of Steel from Wheel to Wheel—Oneida 
bodies are built for the hard, daily grind—year in, 
year out. They are built to provide the utmost in 
safety, passenger comfort and long, trouble-free life. 


Designed and engineered to fit every leading chassis 
make—Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies create a 
balanced and streamlined unit of transportation. 


Be sure to visit us at 





EVERY FEATURE A SAFETY FEATURE 


va ba — _ SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 


Models ranging in capacities from 16 to 66 passen- 
gers permit tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet 
the requirements of individual School Boards. 


Across the country, literally thousands of Oneida 
Bus Bodies are turning in a type of performance 
record that offers School Boards a new, tangible 
reason for always specifying Oneida. 

Remember, Oneida was the first to meet or exceed, 
in every detail, the new N.E.A. standards. For the 
complete “Inside Story’’—write Oneida, today! 






Oneida 


TRADE MARK) 


KOT ES 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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A 3-COAT FLOOR FINISHING JOB 





IN 24 HOURS 





The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch in LESS 
than 2 hours. Can be 
steel wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


A 3-day job in ONE .. . that’s what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner... and 
floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 
possible before. Try it .. . 
agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 
has ALL of these advantages: 

@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the 


time, . 
sooner. 


@ 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 


you'll 


. your floors are back in service 


precision instrument to determine wear 





Maple Flooring bad 
Manulacturert Assn. 

National Oak Flooring 
Manulacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 


~~ 


" VESTAL 





and abrasion resistance.) 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip resistant safety. 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 
No lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does 
not rubber burn. .Can be scrubbed with- 
out damage. A stronger, tougher, longer- 
wearing finish. 


Write today for detailed information. 


ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 


Teaching Citizenship and Combating Communism 


As plastic and 


classes, 


immature children sit in 
sometimes a few have wondered, “Do 
teachers dare change the character of Ameri- 
can society by planting other kinds of loyal- 
ties in their hearts?” While it is true that 
these children are plastic and that school 
teachers have considerable power in shaping 
their ideals, still even if they dared to try 
they could not succeed. They simply do not 
have that much power. Society owns and con- 
trols the schools, hence it will not permit 
teachers to go contrary to its wishes. 

Earl H. Hanson, superintendent of schools 
of Rock Island, Ill., in a recent bulletin sent 
to principals and teachers discusses this sub- 
ject. He says: “Clearly the vigorous American 
citizen has the qualities needed by the world 


for its safety. The American teacher has 
largely a free opportunity to build that kind 
of citizen. From both points of view — the 
welfare of his country and the world — his 
opportunity is truly great.” 

Commenting on Communists in our ranks, 
Mr. Hanson points out that Communists do 
not enjoy academic freedom. They are com- 
pelled to conform to the so-called party line 
Therefore, if we defend the teacher’s right 
to teach in the light of truth and the pupil's 
right to learn through research we cannot 
consistently defend the right of unfree Com- 
munists to be in our ranks. Again he points 
out that schools in any society are organized 
for the purpose of making the young into 
good and efficient citizens of the controlling 
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society. Most of us agree, I believe, that the 
Communist yields his primary loyalty to an- 
other society than ours. If so, we cannot 
believe that such teachers can make good 
citizens for our country. 

Turning to the question, Are Communists 
numerous?, Mr. Hanson says that he is con- 
vinced that the presence of Communists in 
academic ranks is rare. However, charges of 
Communists against our colleagues are be- 
coming so frequent as to cause alarm. It is 
true that literally thousands of people have 
fallen into the bad habit of attempting to 
discredit those with whom they argue by the 
simple trick of name calling by stating, 
‘You’re a Communist.” There is danger to 
education for good citizenship in this condi- 
tion. The ability of the school to teach so as 
to make good citizens for free America may 
be seriously reduced if those attacks become 
so thick as to obscure its work by making a 
cloud to hang over it. Let’s not fool our- 
selves, there is danger to the teacher unjustly 
accused, danger that honest, good teaching 
will be jeopardized, danger that the really 
serious offender, the Communist, may be lost 
sight of in the scuffle. 

Discussing the point, “Where lies the dan- 
ger and how we may reduce it,” Mr. Hanson 
says: “The subjects which present the major 
risks are the very ones which are most vital to 
building competent citizens. They are Ameri- 
can history, economics, sociology, and civics 
They can be taught in a way that involves 
no hazard but if so they probably would have 
little citizenship value. So taught they would 
not supply the skills needed by free Americans 
to govern themselves. The people of America 
are not ruled; they rule. To continue free 
American children must have education suit- 
ablé for rulers which is different from that 
suitable for those who will be ruled. Courses 
in history, economics, sociology, and civics 
for self-governing Americans must include 
basic knowledges about his country, training 
in skill to search for knowledge, development 
of ability to discriminate between what is 
pertinent and not pertinent, ability to dis- 
criminate between what is of the greatest 
importance and what is of lesser importance, 
ability to synthesize evidence into logical 
patterns, ability to precipitate a conclusion 
from the pattern and building courage to act 
on the conclusion. His education involves 
consideration of problems not yet solved and 
of bringing to bear upon such all pertinent 
information and a mind experienced in han- 
dling them.”’ Mr. Hanson suggests five distinct 
risks and offers a few suggestions for building 


citizens and avoiding being called Commu- 


nists 
- 
SCHOOL BOND SALES 

During the month ot 
bonds were sold in the 
The largest sales were A 
Illinois, $5,030,000; Michigan, $5,409,000; New 
York, $5,345,500; Ohio, $9,524,500; Pennsylvania 
$2,765,000; Tennessee, $2,087,000; Texas, $5,295, 
000; Virginia, $2,750,000 

The vield of 20 selected bonds as of January 1 
was 2.08 per cent. 


Wecemver, 1949, school 
amount of $54,492,200 


California, $3,577, 


+ 

& Lincoln, Neb. An all-time high budget ol 
almost $3,000,000 has been approved by the 
Lincoln board of education. The revised budget 
represents an increase of $86,841.28 over thé 
June budget. 

® Edcouch, Tex. Voters of Edcouch-Elsa school 
district have approved a $200,000 bond issue to 
provide funds for repairs and the erection of a 
new school building 
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Every new EBFilm you will buy this 


» Ameri- ; ; ; 

d civics | year contains an ingredient essential to good 

involves 5 

uld have | teaching films. 

y would 

mericans | That ingredient is experience—20 years 

America , 

nue free of it. 

ion suit- 

> Every EBFilm is designed by educators 
0 ses 

d — in careful collaboration with unhurried special- 
inciude 4 
training ists. Every EBFilm is created out of the priceless 

‘lopment , ‘ ‘ ‘ 

what is experience of 20 years of pioneering in the pro- 
to dis- 


greatest duction of classroom motion pictures. 
yortance, 
» logical 
ynclusion 
re to act 
involves 
lved and 
pertinent 
in han- 


More than 300 EBFilms are in con- 
stant use in America’s classrooms today making 


a lasting contribution to better learning. The 





EBFilms that will join them this year will make 


> distinct YOUR VOICE the world’s finest library of classroom motion 
building s ; 
Commu- Other New EBFilms pictures even bigger, even better. 
Synthetic Fibers (11 reels) In today’s crowded classes, more and 
a The Ears and Hearing more teachers are insisting on time-tested 
4 £ LU 
- ; The Nurse EBFilms...to help them reach young minds 
>» savew 


isy lvania, Circus Day in Our Town 


faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 





» $5,295, Gas for Home and Industry (1'2 reels) 

, Whether for rental or purchase, they know they 
anuary 

can order any EBFilm with absolute confidence. 

udget of 

by the 
d budget 
over the 
Isa school 
| issue to ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


tion ol a 


Wilmette, Ilinois 
NEW YORK * LONDON * CHICAGO * BOSTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS * PASADENA 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SHOP 
SERVICE 


(Concluded from 


not necessarily qualify a person to be on top 
Someone has well said, “keep the expert on tap 
and not on top.” 

4. In the division of labor, it is often im- 
possible to divide work without overlapping 
This danger may appear and can be avoided 
only when job responsibilities are carefully 
understood and defined 

5. A significant human danger in centraliza- 
tion is the possibility that subordinate parts 
of work will be unduly suppressed or lost 
sight of because of the singleness of a func- 
tion. When this occurs the individual will not 
feel the significance of his job and the pos- 
sibility of developing him to capacity will be 
lost. Similarly, the dominant purpose of a 
process may become obscure so that the or- 
ganization will fail to quickly adopt and use 
the newest technical devices, equipment, and 
skills. 

6. This danger of permitting a centralized 
service center to become so organized that 
new ideas cannot infiltrate, new processes can- 
not be introduced, new equipment cannot be 
recommended, new skills cannot be added or 
outworn skills eliminated is one which has to 
be watched with great care. The schools are 
political entities and the tendency to keep a 
man or an old method instead of choosing 
the newest and most economical service needed 
is always at hand. 

The six dangers mentioned are not all in- 
clusive; they are overlapping and interrelated 
They may be overcome by practicing the 
following concepts: 


page 42) 


Present day education must antici- 
pate the future needs of every stu- 
dent. Those who will fill management 
positions in industry especially require the advantages of prac- 
tical shop courses. A thorough knowledge of basic processes 
will play an important part in their advancement. If you are in- 
terested in knowing what some of the best schools in the country 
are doing to meet these needs, write for a fume 
free copy of ‘‘Modern School Shops” today. = 


South Bend Lathe 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 
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Pittsburgh Steel Company 





With Pittsburgh, Chain Link Fence 


Protect your school athletic grounds from vandalism—and insure 
a regulated crowd at your athletic meets with a steel wire en- 
closure of Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence. It is a rugged fencing 
that endures the brunt of the weather—the harshness of time— 
the severity of athletic field wear. For complete service 
through planning and installation, specify Pittsburgh 
Chain Link Fence. Write today for full information 
on how you may have Protection by Pittsburgh. 


3267 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


First, the co-ordination of the activities of 
the centralized service center should be a 
continuous process. 

Second, committees of principals, teachers, 
and building service employees should study 
and report on the common service problems. 
The application of the committee principle is 
very important not only in the work of the 
centralized service center, but also in connec- 
tion with the personnel side of the organiza- 
tion. Committees within the service may be: 
plant equipment, safety and inspection, first 
aid, soliciting and recording suggestions for 
shop operation, complaints (intercommunica- 
tion),* welfare work, training courses,* cen- 
tralized service center policy or shop confer- 
ence committee,* recreation committee,* and 
question box. The aim of the whole committee 
organization should be to keep the school serv- 
ice center flexible so the child could be served 
and not the skilled labor or teacher per se 

Third, the service center policy should be 
an integral part of the general policy of the 
whole school system. 

Fourth, all co-ordinating should be at- 
tempted in the early stages before thinking 
and action become crystallized. 

The writer has recommended that a cen- 
tralized service center, based on the foregoing 
general philosophy of administration be es- 
tablished for the Oklahoma City school system 


‘Committees are already in operation in Oklahoma City. 


+ 
PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
> Mrs. Orivia E. Cattoway is the first Negro 


to be named a member of the board of educa- 
tion of St. Louis. Mrs. Calloway was appointed 





by the mayor to succeed the late Dr. Francis 
C. Sullivan. 
& E. F. Moon, of Wichita, Kans., has been 


appointed superintendent of buildings and grounds 
at Enid, Okla 

& For being the outstanding school board mem- 
ber in 1949, a Distinguished Service Award has 
been presented to Earl F. Fielder, chairman of 
the Hopewell, Va., school board, at a general 
session of the Virginia Education Association, 
November 4, 1949. Aware of the urgent need 
for better school buildings and more adequate 
financing, Mr. Fielder has been an instrumental 
leader in the Hopewell school system 

& Oconto, Wis. President of the board of educa 
tion is Henry Krueger 

> AvBert J. Pennara, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been elected clerk and business manager for 
the board of education of Bartlesville. He suc 
ceeds Gerald Young who has resigned 

® Rosert M. Frvtey has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Hiawatha, Kans., to 
succeed Robert Corken 

® Raymonp Younc has been elected president 
of the board at Riegelsville, Pa. 

® The school board of Port Allegany, Pa., has 
reorganized with J. L. Barren as president, and 
D. B. McGonneLr as vice-president. 

® Dr. W. Rosert Korns has been elected presi- 
dent of the Somerset borough school board, 
Somerset, Pa 

> R. A. Smitu, Jr. and Mrs. Maccre HENNIsS 
have been appointed to the Clinton, Tenn., 
school board to replace A. D. Crenshaw and H. 
C. Bush, both of whom resigned after 15 years 
of service 

® Miss ANNETTE Moore, a member of the 
board of education of Kansas City, Mo., for 23 
years, died at the Kansas University Medical 
Center on January 3. Miss Moore, a former 
Hannibal teacher, came to Kansas City in 1901. 
She would have completed her fourth six-year 
term on the board next April. 
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“YOUR KIDS AND 
MINE CAN NEVER 
BE TOO SAFE! 
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| “That’s Ford’s Feeling in 
| School Bus Design 


’ “We've tested the new Ford School Bus Safety Chas- 
sis from grille to rear axle, and PROVED its excep- 
tional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” — Al Esper 


N 





sure School Bus Body by 


P Cie Oneida Products Corporation, 
icing Canastota, New York 
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TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Exper's report on the Ford 
School Bus Sofety Chassis. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3200 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


HENNISS 
» Tenn., 
y and H. 
15 years Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
7” checked and proved in every way to provide security 
., for 23 for your pupils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
Medical Settle the School Bus question for long years to 


| _ former come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 
in 1901. 
six-year 












some (Please print plainly) oa 


Street 





*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word “‘Bonus”—"“Something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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A sound investment in child 
Safety and Health 


Tilo 
Children’s desire for exercise is a DURAR ve 
happily fulfilled with Burke-Built < Mar l E 
Playground Equipment. Scientifically 
designed to provide years of safe, 


healthful exercise at low cost 
maintenance. 


The BURKE-BUILT line includes: 
Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, 
See-Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Turning 
Bars, Horizontal Ladders and many ENT has the approval of park 
other items. and playground officials from coast 


concealed irrigation for athletic fields 


More beautiful turf — softer, thicker, safer to play 
on — is assured with a simple and inexpensive instal- 
lation of Skinner underground irrigation equipment. 


BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EQUIP- 





WRITE DEPT. R FOR CATALOG to coast. 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


You are invited to visit 


THE BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EXHIBIT 
BOOTH J-28-30 — Atlantic City — February 25 to March 2. 


American Assn. of School Adm. Meeting 


SEE-SAWS 





FUTURE 
ENROLLMENTS 


(Concluded from page 28 


SCHOOL 


ingly. It is recommended that these esti- 
mates be audited every two or three years 
to determine what errors have been made 
and that the estimates be revised accord- 
ingly. 


An Adaptation of the Work Sheet 


If it is necessary to estimate enroll- 
ments for each grade separately, the same 
plan may be used, with a more extensive 
work sheet. It is suggested that grade 2 
be used as a base grade since enrollments 
are usually more stable than in grade | 
or kindergarten, and that enrollments in 
grade 2 be projected from an index of 
births seven years earlier. In this instance, 
of course, births will not be grouped by 
three-year periods. Enrollments in upper 
and lower grades can then be projected 
from enrollments in grade 2 in the same 
manner as they were in this work sheet 
Enrollment ratios, in general, will compare 
the enrollment of a given grade to that of 
the same pupil group one year earlier. For 
districts with small enrollments the con- 
densed work sheet described in this article 
is probably more suitable, however, be- 
cause ratios and percentages can not prop- 
erly be applied to small numbers. 


Choose the safest and 
most economical — Choose BURKE- 
BUILT Playground Equipment. Burke 
engineers will help plan your play 
areas without obligation 





snap valves are especially constructed with heavy molded 
rubber top. No metal parts are within 4” of ground 
surface — cannot injure athletes or interfere with play. 


easy to operate with water constantly under pressure. 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


| CKINNER 


| QYSTEM | 


THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


(Concluded from page 40) 
vegetables, 
cents 

No filler is used for any of the 
only the best possible meats are 


The Staff Setup 
The employee setup in our organization is 
is follows 

Full-time chef 

Pot and pan man who also helps about 
other work in the kitchen 

Two handy men whose job is to bring soiled 
dishes from the booths to the dishwasher, 
carry material from the storerooms, clean up 
the cafeteria after the serving of meals 

Dishwasher 

Salad maker, who also helps at the 
counter during serving time 

Two sandwich and steam table helpers 
one for each side, dual system as explained 
earlier 

Two cake counter helpers. They also help 
at milk counter when time permits. In unusual 
crowds these helpers team up with steam table 

Two milk and ice cream helpers who also 
work at milk counter when necessary 

Two cashiers — 


apple sauce, and jam, all for 


meats, and 
purchased 


milk 


-one at each side 

Two booth workers — There are two booths 
Here the students bring their trays after eat 
ing. Dishes and trays are stacked up for de 
livery to the kitchen for washing 

Faculty Room Waitress. She serves the food 
and collects for the service. One of the handy 
men cleans up the dishes and trays and brings 
them to the kitchen. 

Manage! at present the secretary-business 


Simply insert sprinkler, mounted on a coupler, into 
snap valve and valve opens automatically. Upon re 
moval of sprinkler, valve closes automatically. Saves 
time and labor. Many now in use. Full details fur- 
nished on request. 


— The SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 


502 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 


OF IRRIGATION : eet 
Pioneer and Leader in Irrigation for nearly half a century. 


manager with the aid of the chet 
meals and work for the day 
The secretary-business manager of the board 
does the purchasing and controls the finances 
The school cafeteria is a business and a 
necessary part of the school which 
the board of education cannot pass off by 
putting the responsibility of operation on an 
outsider. Under good management the cafeteria 
can be operated without a deficit as a part of 
the educational service of the school. It is the 
board’s job to see that the management is 
successful 


plans all 


system 


+ 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 

BOARD OFFICIALS 

& Dr. Francis C. SULLIVAN, 52, dentist and for- 
mer member of the St. Louis, Mo., board of 
education, died unexpectedly Tuesday, January 
3, at St. Louis. 
®> Paut Leecn has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Hyde Park, Pa. JoxuN 
WILLIAMS was named secretary, and WILLIAM 
AUSTIN, vice-president. 
®& Jupce A. MarsHart THompson has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of 
Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L.I., N. Y. 
> Wr11am GANAPOsKI is the new president of 
the school board of Farrell, Pa 
® Harry Derr has been elected president of 
the West Branch school district board at Watson- 
town, Pa. 
® The school board of Elizabeth, Pa., has 
reorganized with Dr. I. E. Rowranp as president, 
and Gus ECKHARDT as vice-president 
» T. Josepx McCook, superintendent of Haver- 


hill, Mass., schools has been named a membe 
of the Massachusetts State School Building As 
sistance Commission to succeed Arthur C. Pierce 
whose term expired 
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THE TYPE THAT 
MEETS YOUR NEED 


You'll find the Halsey Taylor 
line of fountains ideal for school 
installations. There’s a type to 
meet your requirements . . . ped- 
estal, wall, battery or cafeteria 
cooler! The newest Halsey 
Taylor development, the Lo-Level 
Cooler is designed with the child 
in mind. Foot-pedal control per- 
mits filling glass with water while 
holding lunch-tray . . . the result, 
greater convenience, less confu- 
sion, faster handling of traffic! 


And of course, patented features 
to safeguard sanitation, are an 
integral part of Halsey Taylor 
design . . . in every model! Write 





THe Hatsey W. Taytor Co., 
Warren, Ohio 
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STRONG COMFORTABLE 
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\\ WEIGHT 


“STANDARD” = /, \====—— MODEL 16 


QUALITY wooD //\\ 77” \\\ FOLDING CHAIR 
ECONOMICAL (|| \2—+\ DURABLE 


NEAT «= “LSP 
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DESIGNED AND PRODUCED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE CITY, INDIANA 


SPECIFY “STANDARD” TO OBTAIN THE BEST 
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with equipment by 


You'll reach your school 


cafeteria goal—serving nutri- 
tionally good, appetizing 

Make yours another of the hundreds of outstanding 
PIX cafeterias. Send your problem to Dept. V. 


meals easily and economical- 
ALBERT PICK Co..1nc. 


ly—with equipment by PIX. 

Let PIX engineers and 
craftsmen apply their long 
experience in the school, in- 
stitutional and industrial 
cafeteria fields to your feed- 
ing problems. Whatever your 
requirements, a PIX engi- 
neered, PIX built, PIX in- 
stalled cafeteria gives youthe 
facilities for serving better 
food more efficiently and at 
lower cost. 








2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGOS 











WEBSTER'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


More than 40,000 of 
the world’s important 
places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise 
information, historical 
notes, pronunciations. 177 
new maps, including 24 


full 


126 


page maps in color. 


useful tables, 1,350 
pages. A vital aid to clear 
understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. 
$8.50 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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EXIT SUPERMAN 


(Concluded from page 22) 

It has been said of one highly success- 
ful high school principal that in twenty 
years he never gave an order either to a 
pupil or to a teacher. Nor did he “subtly” 
suggest (you'd better take the tip or look 
out!) what he wanted done. What he did 
was to raise problems and provide op- 
portunities for their co-operative solution. 
Sometimes as work progressed, the need 
of a shortcut seemed almost imperative 
(Hitler couldn’t wait for slow democratic 
solutions either) but the temptation was 
resisted. What he succeeded in getting in 
the long run was the combined result of 
the best thinking of many free and enthu- 
siastic minds. What he got was constructive 
positive co-operation. Thus the school 
board must look for “process” in a school 
system to see that it is consistent with 
democracy. It must be remembered that 
this process is much more than poll taking 
on various issues within the schools. The 
process of administration involves the col- 
lective identification of real problems, and 
experimental steps toward their solution. 

The rather sharp criticism here of one 
type of administrator may arouse some 
reseiiiment, but no more than the deep 
ground swell of protest against school ad- 
ministrators, good and bad, that has been 
rising elsewhere in the profession for some 
time. Perhaps a mild shock treatment may 
prove effective where the delusion of gran- 
deur has not become too deep seated. The 
real hope for administration must lie along 
the line of achieving broad understanding 
of and support for the purpose and proc- 
ess of education by involving as many 
people as possible both within and outside 
the profession in the solution of common 
educational problems. If the schools are 
to play the part they should play, and 
that many of us think they must play 
for democracy to survive, they must stand 
as living illustrations of the democratic 
process. 

= > : 
DR. HOLY TO SURVEY 
OREGON SCHOOLS 


Prof. Thomas C. Holy, director of Ohio State 
University’s Bureau of Educational Research, will 
make a comprehensive study of Oregon’s ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools for that 
state’s legislature. 

The study, to be presented to the 1951 Oregon 
Legislative Assembly, was authorized by the 
1949 legislature and planned “with the view 
toward making recommendations on the state 
organization and supervision of schools, the 
equalization of educational opportunities, the re- 
organization of local administrative units, the 
financing of schools from the state and local Jevel 
and its effect on taxation, the effect of the basi 
school fund, transportation, simplification of 
school laws, financing school buildings and build 
ing requirements.” 

o 
® The school board at Duquesne, Pa., has re 
organized with Eucene R. Ho itar as president, 
and LEONARD STAISEY as vice-president. 
® Harry GARNER has been re-elected president 
of the board at Carnegie, Pa 

® The school board at Tarentum, Pa., has 
reorganized with Ernest STARKE as president, 
and FRANK ESLER as vice-president 
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STUMPED 
BY A | 
LOCKER 
PROBLEM? 
Ask Dudley 


The Dudley Lock repre- 
sentative near you is an 
expert at solving school 
locker problems. He'll be 
glad to consult with you 
about your school’s prob- 
lems. There’s no cost or 
obligation of any kind. | 


the Dudley representative 
im your area. ' 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 212, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Write for the name of | 











The Eastern Teachers’ Agenc 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. 1., N. Y. 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis- 
trative Candidates to School Boards 
and School Superintendents. 
Member WN.A.T.A. 


ALL-WEATHER PLAYGROUNDS now possible for every 
school at LESS THAN $1.00 PER SQUARE YARD. For 
road repairs buy a pavement asphalt. Improve the 
health and physical education program with an out- 
door gymnasium of smooth, dry, resilient, NATURAL 
ROCK ASPHALT from the Missouri deposit. You can't 
wear it out; gets smoother every time used. I'll cut 
your surfacing costs in half. 
O.R. BARKDOLL 


Downers Grove, Illinois 








“The! Yates-Fisher | 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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SCHOOL* 
SCISSORS 


HIGH QUALITY STEEL SCISSORS FOR KINDER- 
GARTEN, CLASSROOM, ART CLASSES AND 
SEWING CLASSES. 


Reg. U. >. Pat. Off. 


Made in Hard, Bright, Nickel Finish. 
Pre-Tested for cutting before shipment. 





EM? 
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ck repre- TEACHERS @ DRESSMAKING ¢ OFFICE AND 
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. He'll be EXCELLENT FINISH. 

with you 

ol’s prob- 

oO cost or 

iy kind. 
| The name of your mearest School 

Supply Distributor will be supplied 


esentative upon receipt of your request. 


“Th “UB” TOHN AHLBIN & SONS INC. 


name of 


188 GARDEN ST. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 










igo 6, Ill 

The cleanest, finest, clearest cuts 
\genc Wwe c | ] Mp Q , are a fetish around here. That's 
L. I, N. why our craftsman etch straight 
Adminis- 


down and always etch clean. No 
dirt spots mar the plate, no 
shoulders pop up to effect repro- 
duction. To insure an ultra- 
meticulous job, our finishers double 
check to remove all unwanted 

dead metal. We come clean so 


| Boards 
nts. 















e for every 


YARD. For 

improve the your printing and electroplating 
yn NATURAL looks sharp and crisp! Try us! 
. You can't 

ed. I'll cut , 


| engraving company 

















818 West Winnebago Street +» Phone MArquette 8-3337 or 83338, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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SELF-FEEDER No. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


A REAL pencil miser. The self- M®: ait: 
feeder controls the process pores 


SPEED 
CUTTER 
Says: 


preventing waste of pencils 
through careless or off-center 
sharpening. Modern, stream- 
lined, all metal with nickel- 
plated receptacle. Easy to use. 


“Six Extra cutting 
edges make them 


last longer” 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manufacturers 


of Speedball Pens 
and Products ‘ 
Hunt Pen 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





BETTER 
PENMANSHIP 


WITH CLEAN INK FROM 


SQUIRES 
INK WELLS 


. Py | 
No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELLS 


Low Cost @ Durable @ Attractive 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 15, PA. 
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WAKEFIELD ANNOUNCES NEW 
CATALOG 


The Wakefield Brass Co. announces the pub- 
lication of a new catalog describing the Over- 
All Ligthing. These fluorscent fixtures give the 
effect of glareless, evenly distributed natural light, 
and eliminate spheres of brightness that contrast 
with intervening dark areas. The catalog includes 
illustrations of available fixture types, as well as 
charts and tables describing fixture dimensions 
and construction, and light computations. The 
lighting is suitable for schools, offices, drafting 
rooms, and stores. The fixtures can be installed 
by one man. Over-All Lighting has a full 
guarantee, and the Underwriters approval 

The catalog (No. 50), “Over-All Lighting”, can 
be obtained by writing to the F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0200. 


“FOREMOST” DESKS AVAILABLE 

Remington-Rand’s latest line of ‘Foremost’ 
steel desks is now available. There are various 
revolutionary departures in design from stand- 
points of appearance and usefulness of the desks 
One prominent feature is the use of interchange- 
able pedestals and tops, permitting a large choice of 
desk assemblies to suit various office needs. The 
“Foremost” desks are 30 in. deep, “the maximum 
effective working area,” with an adjustable 
height of from 29 to 30% in. to meet the need 
of the individual worker. The simplest form of 
desk omits the center drawer to provide more 
knee space and eliminate unnecessary movement 

For additional information write for the 
illustrated booklet, FF-115, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y¥ 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0201. 


NEW DITTO DUPLICATOR 
The new Ditto D-45, a heavy duty general 
office duplicator, reproduces four colors at once 
at a rate of 100 copies per minute, 300-500 per 
master copy. The original may be typed, hand- 





The New Ditto D-45 duplicating machine. 


written or drawn. Featuring a “velvet clutch,’ 
the D-45 has increased its speed 30 per cent and 
is barely audible in operation. Other features 
include a dial-controlled margin adjustment for 
accurate register, a master clamp on the machine 
drum, operated with a foot pedal, and an optional 


line printing tray that adjusts automatically. The 
machine has ball bearing rollers throughout and 
corrosion-resisting stainless steel parts. It copies 
on paper and card sizes from small labels to 
sheets 14 by 15% in. 

For additional information write Ditto, Inc., 
Harrison Street at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, I. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0202. 


WEBER COSTELLO ANNOUNCES 
CHALK IN COLOR 
In answer to a long-felt demand for chalk- 
board chalk in color that will write well and 
erase easily, the Weber Costello Co. has an- 
nounced a completely new, dustless chalk — 
Omega 


Onega 


CHALKBOARD CHALK 








This new chalk is manufactured in eight pleasing 
colors, is especially designed for smooth writing 
ind drawing, is dustless, erases easily, and is well 
suited to the new lighter chalkboards or the 
standard blackboard. 

The Omega “oversize” chalk stick is larger 
and more sturdy than the ordinary chalk stick. 
It includes eight 12-stick boxes of assorted colors 
enclosed in an attractive package. 

Complete information can be obtained from 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0203. 


ANNOUNCE NEW COMPARTMENT 
WATER COOLERS 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporation is in 
troducing two new, three-temperature, compart- 
ment-type water coolers—a bottle and pressure 
bubbler model —for use in private or executive 
offices, school board rooms, etc. Both coolers pro- 
vide 50 degree drinking water for 25 to 30 per- 
sons; a 35-38 degree refrigerated storage space 
for food, beverages, or pharmaceuticals; and a 
freezing unit which produces three-and-a-half 
pounds of ice cubes at one freezing, A new 
‘Magi-Trol” control permits the maintenance of 
the three desired temperatures independently of 
the other. The coolers are provided with full- 
hinged doors and lock-type, snap catches; the 
hermetically sealed refrigeration system is backed 
by a five-year guarantee. 

For additional information write to the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0204. 


+> 


Tax Institute Bookshelf 

Compiled by Mabel L. Walker. Paper, 55 pp. Tax 
Institute In 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Chis comprehensive bibliography on public finance, taxa 
on, and related subjects embraces the six months’ period 
rom October 1, 1948, to April 1, 1949. 





Organization and Supervision of Elementary 

Education in 100 Cities 

By E. G. Bathurst, M. D. Davis, H. Gabbard, H. K. 
Mackintosh, D. S. Patterson. Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1949, No. 11. Paper, vii-84 pp., 25 cents. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

This booklet is a complete report of the elementary 
education methods of organization and supervision as 
used in cities in 43 states, and concerns types of or- 
ganization, the responsibilities of general supervision, daily 
schedules, class organization, methods of reporting to 
parents, community-school relations, and the selection 
and the utilization of study materials 


The Principal and His Job 

Compiled by Ward I. Miller, Supt. Paper, 32 pp. Pub 
lished by the board of education, Wilmington Del 

A booklet prepared as an outgrowth of the planning 
self-survey of the Wilmington schools, as part of the 
report of the Committee on Administrative Organization. 
In this booklet the job of the principal is portrayed in 
the three areas of community, professional, and executive 
leadership and the special qualities essential to effective 
community service are listed. The booklet is intended to 
serve aS a source of help to other principals as they 
perform their important tasks. 


Adventuring With Pioneers 

By Mary Browning. Cloth, 152 pp., 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Whether children read this book in connection with 
their social studies or purely for information, they can- 
not fail to enjoy the authentic sketches and stories of 
life near Harrodsburg, Ky., near the end of the eighteenth 
century. Third to fifth graders will like the children of 
the Scott and Fisher families and will sympathize with 
their pioneer hardships and joys. 


$1.60. D. C, 


Primer for Presidents: A Handbook for 

Parents 

By John E. Scott. Paper, 19 pp. Published by the City 
Schools of South Bend, Ind 

This handbook of tips to parents, includes suggestions 
on cleanliness, health, safety from automobiles, how to 
put on and take off clothing, and teaching respect for 
public property. What proud parent will not enjoy these 
cheerful suggestions which promise happy experience for 
prospective presidents in those first, awesome, and happy 
days of school. 


Higher Education, 1947-48 

By Henry G. Badger. 4 pp., processed. Circular 263, 
November, 1949, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Bp. © 

This statistical summary provides these facts: student 
enrollment, 2,616,262, nearly a million increase over 
1946-47; administrative and teaching staffs, 223,660; 
bachelor’s degrees, 271,000; master’s degrees, 42,000; 
doctor’s *4000. The colleges included 1788, an _ increase 
of 20 over the previous year. 


Clinical Studies in Reading — I 

Paper, xiv-173 pp., $3.50. Bulletin No. 68, June, 
1949. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, II. 

This collection of papers, by members of the staff of 
the University of Chicago Reading Clinic, discusses (1) 
the characteristics of poor readers and the services of 
the Clinic, (2) finding of research in visual efficiency 
and reading, (3) the solution of emotional problems in 
reading. 


A World View: A World Geography 

By Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. Cloth, 393 pp. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 

This is the fourth and final volume of a series that 
emphasizes “man in his world” as the central point in 
geographic study. Beginning with the study of Bedford as 
a typical community, the book takes up the five great 
methods of earning a living — hunting, trapping, and 
fishing; ranching and herding; farming; forestry; mining, 
and then moves into the study of living in towns and 
cities where manufacturing and trade provide the op- 
portunities for a livelihood. The final section of the 
study is aptly titled “fitting things together’? and de 
scribes and contrasts the methods of human living in 
the several continents and in the cities and rural areas 
of each of the main political units. The supreme need 
of conserving natural resources and of realizing effec- 
tively the interdependence of all peoples of the earth 
closes the formal study. An atlas, a comprehensive col- 
lection of maps and graphs, supplement the world view 
so effectively outlined. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD 


What a school could be run 

And what miracles done 

If the budget weren’t cut so low 

It was padded with care 

And executive prayer, 

But the School Board - 
“No.” 


How pleasant the job 

(Though the public raise hob) 

Could the boss add ten teachers or so 

A trifle invested, 

Each child standard-tested, 

But the School Board — Judd sock “em 
“No.” 


When the taxpayers’ yell 

Starts to billow and swell 

Declaring, “Old Spendthrift must go,” 

The pedagogue grins, 

He is saved from his sins, 

For the School Board — God 
“No.” 


gosh darn ‘em — says, 


bless ‘em — says, 


— Source Unknown 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


Beyond the technical requirements, every 
teacher must give evidence of possessing 
very important personal characteristics 
deemed necessary to the successful teacher. 
After all, when young Billy and Sue enroll 
in a Detroit school, they have a right to 
expect from their teachers: 


A sympathetic understanding 

An appreciation of the work-a-day world 
in which they live 

A deep-seated drive or curiosity for new 
things and ideas 

A philosophy of life with a code of ethics 
which all children want to respect. — 


Supt. Arthur Dondineau, Detroit. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION HOWLERS 
Give 
Woman. 
An interjection is a sudden explosion of mind 

A myth is a female moth. 

During the war my father was repotted dead! 

The feminine of bachelor is lady-in-waiting 

The Gorgans looked like women— only more 
horrible. 

An epicure is a poet who writes epics 

Chaliapin is a great comedon 

Immortality is running away 
wife. 

Henry Ford invented perpetual motion 

A sinecure is a disease without a cure 

A spinster is a bachelor’s wife. 

Ambiguity means having two wives living at 
the same time. 

An interpreter is a thing you take temperatures 
with. 

Extempore is a disease in dogs 

Cossacks are things which ladies wear 

The Pilgrim Fathers were Adam and Eve 

The Vatican is a vat for making wines 

Nearly at the bottom of Lake Michigan is 
Chicago ! 

Certain areas of Egypt are cultivated by irri 
tation. 

An oasis is a futile spot in a desert. 

Green Bay is the center of the caning industry 

People go about Venice in gorgonzolas. 

Water is melted steam. 

Water is turned into a viper when it gets too 
hot 

4 molecule is a girlish boy 


one word for “love of mankind” - 


with another 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
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CODE CODE 
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20 Ahlbin & Sons, Inc., John. 97 
21 All-Steel Equipment, Inc... 81 
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It’s the dessert that makes the meal! And 
for quick, economical, inviting desserts, 
there’s nothing like Sexton gelatine dessert 

. or Sexton chocolate dessert. So easily 
prepared! So many delightful ways to 
serve them... each one smooth, flavorful, 
alluring to the eye. Wholesome and deli- 


cious for young and old. Serve them often. 


Rn ae SEXTON & CO 





